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A general amnesty was granted to all the 
inhabitants. In case Sir William or his Coun- 
cillors should “goe for London, or other 
place in England, that they or anie of them 
shall bee free from any trouble or hindrance 
of arrests, or such like in England, and that 
they may follow their occasions, for the space 
of six monthes, after their arrivall.” * 

It would seem that some important articles 
of surrender were not ratified by the Long 
Parliament. The 4th was “that Virginia 
shall have and enjoy the antient bounds and 
lymitts granted by the charters of the former 
kings, and that we shall seek a new charter 
from the Parliament to that purpose against 
any that intrencht against the rights thereof.” 
This article was referred [August 1652,] to 
the committee of the Navy to consider what 
patent was fit to be granted to the inhabi- 
tants of Virginia. The 7th article was 
“‘ That the people of Virginia have free trade 
as the people of England do enjoy to all 
places and with all nations according to the 
lawes of that commonwealth, and that Vir- 
ginia shall enjoy all priviledges equall with 
any English plantations in America. The 
latter clause was referred to the same com- 
mittee. The 8th article was, “‘ That Virginia 
shall be free from all taxes, customes and im- 
positions whatsoever and none to be imposed 
on them without consent of the Grand As- 
sembly, and soe that neither ffortes nor cas- 
tles bee erected or garrisons maintained, 
without their consent.” This was also refer- 


Tt Hening, vol. 1, p. 365-367. 
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red to the Navy committee, together with 
several papers relative to the disputes be- 
tween Virginia and Maryland, &c. The com- 
mittee made a report, [December 31st, 1652. ] 
which however seems wholly confined to the 
question of boundary and the contest with 
Lord Baltimore. In the ensuing July the 
Long Parliament was dissolved. * 

The articles of capitulation were subscribed 
by Richard Bennet, William Clayborne and 
Edmund Curtis, commissioners in behalf of 
the parliament. Bennet, a merchant, and 
Roundhead, driven from Virginia by the in- 
tolerance of Sir William Berkley’s admin- 
istration, had taken refuge in Maryland. 
Having gone out thence to England, his pu- 
ritanical principles and knowledge of the 
colonies of Virginia and Maryland had re- 
commended him for the place of commis- 
sioner. Clayborne, too, who had former- 


* “Virginia and Maryland,” note to p. 20, in Force’s 
Hist. Tracts, vol. 2. Mr. Force whose laborious resear- 
ches have brought to light such a magazine of curious and 
instructive historical materials, appears to have been the 
first to draw attention to the “ non-ratification” of these 
articles. He is however not quite accurate in saying, that 
“the fourth, seventh and eighth were not confirmed,” for 
the 4th granting free trade, was in the main substance con- 
firmed, only the latter clause which was pleonastick and of 
minor consequence was not ratified. The omission of all 
notice of the latter clause of the 7th and of the 8th article, 
in the committee’s report, is unaccountable, 

Mr. Force says “‘ Three of the articles,” “ were not con- 
firmed” and therefore did aot receive “ the last formal and 
final and definitive ratification,” which Burk (2. 92) sup- 
poses they did.” Burk however here referred only to the 
ratification by the parties at Jamestown and had no refer- 
ence to the ulterior confirmation by the Commonwealth of 
England. 
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ly been obliged to fly to England, and whose 
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Berkley had held to be forfeited by delin- 
quency and which the fugitive Charles had 
bestowed on Colonel Norwood—this impet- 
uous and indomitable Clayborne was another 
of the commissioners, sent to reduce the 
colonies within the Chesapeake bay. A new 
era was now opened in these two colonies 
and the prominent parts which Bennet and 
Clayborne were destined to perform in this 
novel scene, exhibit a signal example of the 
vicissitudes of human fortune. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
1652—1660. 


Bennet and Clayborne reduce Maryland under Crom- 
well’s authority; Cromwell's Letter; Digges elected 
Governor; Bennet returns to England, the Colony’s 
Agent; Col. Edward Hill defeated by the Ricahecrians; 
Totopotomoi with greater part of his warriors slain; All 
Freemen allowed to vote ; Samuel Matthews chosen Gov- 
ernor; Digges sent out as colleague of Bennet; Mat- 
thews orders a dissolution of the Assembly. The As- 
sembly resists ; Former elections of Governor and ap- 
pointments of Councillors annulled; Matthews re-elect- 
ed ; Appointed agent conjointly with Bennet and Digges ; 
Death of Oliver Cromwell ; Succeeded hy his son Rich- 
ard; The government of Virginia under the Common- 
wealth of England. 


Shortly after the surrender of “the An- 
cient Dominion of Virginia,” Bennet and 
Clayborne, Commissioners, embarking in the 
Guinea frigate, proceeded with that ship 
alone, to reduce Maryland. After effecting 
a reduction of the province, the Commis- 
sioners, with singular moderation, agreed to 
a compromise with those who held the pro- 
prietary government under Lord Baltimore. 
Stone the Governor and the Council, (part 
papists, none well affected to the Common- 
wealth of England,) were allowed, (until 
further instructions should be received,) to 
hold their places on condition of issuing 
writs “in the Name of the Keepers of the 
Liberty of England.” * 

Sir William Berkley, upon the surrender 
of the colony, betook himself into retire- 
tment, in Virginia, where he remained free 


* Virginia and Maryland,” p. 11-34. 
Tracts, vol. 2. Chalmers’ Annals, 221-222. 
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from every molestation and his house con- 
office of treasurer of Virginia, Sir William 


tinued to be a hospitable place of resort for 
refugee cavaliers. 

[April 30th, 1652.] Bennet and Clay- 
borne, Commissioners, together with the 
Burgesses of Virginia, organized a Provis- 
ional Government, subject to the control of 
the Commonwealth of England. Richard 
Bennet, a Roundhead, was made Governor, 
and William Clayborne Secretary of State for 
the colony. * The council appointed, con- 
sisted of ‘Capt. John West, Coll. Sam. 
Matthews, Coll. Nathaniel Littleton, Coll. 
Argall Yeardley, Coll. Tho. Pettus, Coll. 
Hump. Higginson, Coll. George Ludlow, 
Col. Wm. Barnett, Capt. Bridges ffreeman, 
Capt. Tho. Harwood, Major Wm. Taylor, 
Capt. ffrancis Eppes and Liev’tt Coll. John 
Cheesman.” The Governor, Secretary and 
Council “are to have such power and au- 
thorities and to act from time to time, as by 
the Grand Assembly shall be appointed and 
granted.” f 

The governor and councillors were allow- 
ed to be ex-officio members of the assembly. 
[May 5th, 1652.] The assembly claiming the 
right to appoint all officers for the colony, 
yet for the present in token of their confi- 
dence in the commissioners, referred all the 
appointments not already made to the gov- 
ernor and them. + And this act was re- 
newed in the next year. The oath admin- 
istered to the burgesses was;—* you shall 
swear to act as a burgess for the place you 
serve for in this assembly, with the best of 
your judgment and advice for the general 
good, not mingling with it any particular or 
private interest.” At the commencement of 
the session of November, 1652, Mr. John 
Hammond returned a Burgess from the 
Isle of Wight, was expelled from the as- 
sembly, as being ‘notoriously knowne a 
scandalous person and a frequent distur- 
ber of the peace of the country, by libell 
and other illegall practices.’ Hammond, 
who had passed nineteen years in Virginia, 
now retired to Maryland.§ He was the 
author of the pamphlet “ Leah and Rachel.” 
At the same time with Hammond, the As- 
sembly expelled James Pyland, another Bur- 


* 1 Hening, p. 371. 
t Idem, p. 372. 
t Idem, p. 372. 
§ 1 Hening p. 374. 
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gess of the Isle of Wight, and it was order- 
ed ‘that he stand comitted to answer such 
things as shall be objected against him, as 
an abettor of Mr. Thomas Woodward, in his 
mutinous and rebellious declaration. And 
concerning his the said Mr. Pyland blasphe- 
mous catechisme.”’ * 

{1653.] There were now fourteen coun- 
ties in Virginia, viz :—Henrico, Charles City, 
James City, Surry, Isle of Wight, Nanse- 
mond, Lower Norfolk, Elizabeth City, War- 
wick, York, Northampton, Northumberland, 
Gloucester and Lancaster. + The number of 
Burgesses in this year was 34. Upon the 
meeting of the Assembly, [July, 5th,] some 
difference occurred between the Governor 
and the House, relative to the election of 
Speaker. The affair, however, was compro- 
mised, and Bennet seems to have enjoyed 
the confidence of the Virginians. Several 
malecontents were punished for speaking 
contemptuously of the Provisional Govern- 
ment and for refusing to pay the “ castle du- 
ties.”’ t 

Owing to the war between Holland and 
the Protector, Sir William Berkley had not 
yet been able to depart from Virginia, in 
conformity with the Convention of 1651, 
and he therefore now became subject to ar- 
rest. But the Assembly passed an act sta- 
ting, “that as the war between England and 
Holland had prevented the confirmation of 
the Convention of 1651 in England, or the 
coming of aship out of Holland and the said 
Sir William Berkeley desires a longer time, 
viz :—eight months from the date hereof, to 
procure a ship out of Flanders, in respect 
of the war with Holland and that he be cus- 
tom free for such tobacco as he shall lade in 


* Idem, p. 374-375. 

+t James City, Henrico, Charles City, Elizabeth City, 
Warwick River, Warrasqueake, Charles River, and Ac- 
cowmack were the 8 original counties formed in 1634. 1 
Hening, p. 224. Warrasqueake was changed to Isle of 
Wight in 1637, and first represented 1643—Id. p. 239. The 
name of Charles River was changed to York, and of War- 
wick River to Warwick in 1643—Id. 249. The bounda- 
ries of Upper and Lower Norfolk were fixed in 1642—1d. 
p. 247. Name of Upper Norfolk changed to Nansimum af- 
terwards Nansemond, 1646—1d. p. 321. Northumberland 
first mentioned, 1645—Id. p.352. Westmoreland, 1653— 
Jd. p. 381. Surrey, Gloucester and Lancaster, 1652—1Id. p- 
373, 374. New Kent first represented 1654. Taken from 
upper part of York county—Id. p. 387. Rappahannock 
formed from upper part cf Lancaster, 1656—ld. p. 427. 
t 1 Hening, p. 379. Burk 2, p. 95-96. 
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her ;—it is condescended, that his said re- 
quest shall be granted.” * Some seditious 
disturbances having taken place in North- 
ampton, on the Eastern Shore, it was found 
necessary for the Governor and the Secre- 
tary, with a party of gentlemen, to repair 
thither for the purpose of restoring order. 
Edmund Scarborough was a ring-leader in 
these disorders. 

In this year land was granted to Roger 
Green and others, living in Nansemond 
county, for exploring and settling the coun- 
try bordering on the Moratuck or Roanoke t 
and Chowan rivers. In the preceding year, 
Col. William Clayborne and Capt. Henry 
Fleet were authorized to make discoveries to 
the South and West. + ‘Diverse gentle- 
men’’ were, [1653,] permitted to “ discover 
the Mountains.” § 

At the meeting of the assembly, [1654,] 
William Hatcher, being convicted of having 
called Colonel Edward Hill, speaker of the 
House, ‘an atheist and blasphemer,’”’ was 
compelled to make acknowledgment of his 
offence upon his knees, before Colonel Hill 
and the assembly. This Hatcher appears to 
have been a burgess of Henrico in 1652. || 
More than twenty years afterwards, in his old 
age, he was fined eight thousand pounds of 
pork, for the use of the king’s soldiers, on 
account of mutinous words uttered shortly 
after Bacon’s rebellion. 4 

(April 20th, 1653.] Cromwell dissolved 
the Long Parliament, and on the 16th of De- 
cember in the same year became “ Lord 
Protector of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland.” 

In the meantime, Stone, (who since June 





28th, 1652, had continued in the place of 


Governor of Maryland,) in consonance with 
the instructions of Lord Baltimore, violated 
the terms of the compromise arranged with 
Bennet and Clayborne, in behalf of the 
Parliament. These commissioners address- 
ed a letter to Stone proposing an interview. 
He made a rude reply and indulged in this 


* Burk 2, p. 99-100. Hening 1, p. 384, 

+ This River was called Moratuck or Moratock above 
the falls, Roanoke below. Roanoke signified “shell :” 
Roanoke and Wampum-peake were terms for Indian shell- 
money. 

t 1 Hening, p. 377. 

§ Idem, p. 381. 

|| Hening, vol. 1, p. 369. 
{ Hening, vol. 2, p. 551. 
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expression, ‘“‘ We in plain terms say we sup-|bly,) one of the condemned, fled in disguise 
pose you to be Wolves in Sheep’s clothing.’”’|and escaped to England in the ship Cres- 
Bennet and Clayborne, now “by authority| cent. * 
derived from his Highness the Lord Protec-| The administration of the Commissioners 
tor,” siezed the government of the province|was rigorous. Religious freedom was al- 
and intrusted it to a board of ten Commis-| lowed by the assembly to all except papists. 
sioners. * When Lord Baltimore received | Such were likewise Milton’s views of toler- 
intelligence of it, he wrote, [Nov., 1654,]|ation. t Cromwell soaring higher com- 
to Stone reproaching him with cowardice|manded the commissioners “not to busy 
and peremptorily commanded him to recov-| themselves about religion, but to settle the 
er the colony by force of arms. “ Stone | civil government.” And remembering Lord 
and all Maryland fall to arms and disarm and _ Baltimore’s ready submission to his authori- 
plunder those that would not accept the|ty, restored him to the command of the 
aforesaid oath’ of allegiance to Baltimore.| province. The following letter was written 
Maryland contained many emigrants from|by the Protector to curb the violent contest 
Virginia of Puritan principles. These dwelt) of Virginia and Maryland respecting their 
mainly on the banks of the Severn and the} boundary. 
Patuxent and on the Isle of Kent. They) ‘‘To the Commissioners of Maryland. 
were disaffected to the Proprietary govern- Whitehall, 26th September, 1655. 
ment and protested that they had removed to | Sirs, 
Maryland, under the express engagement of| It seems to us by yours of the 29th of 
Stone, that they should be exempt from the/ June, and by the relation we received by 
obnoxious oath. Part of the recusants now| Colonel Bennet, that some mistake or scru- 
took up arms and civil war desolated the in-| ple hath arisen concerning the sense of our 
fant Maryland. At length, in an action, Letters of the 12th of January last—as if by 
Stone and his people were utterly defeated. | our Letters we had intimated that we should 
“There were near double the number in| have a stop put to the proceedings of those 
Prisoners to the Victors ; twenty slain, many commissioners who were authorized to set- 
wounded, and all the place strewed with| tle the civil government of Maryland. Which 
Papist beads where they fled.” t was not at all intended by us; nor so much 
Thus Maryland became subject to the Pro-|as proposed to us by those who made ad- 
tectorate. dresses to us to obtain our said Letter. But 
Among the prisoners was the Governor, | our intention, (as our said Letter doth plain- 
Stone, who had been “ shot in many places.” |!y import,) was only to prevent and forbid 
Several of the prisoners were condemned to any force or violence to be offered by either 
death by a court martial. Four of the princi-| of the Plantations of Virginia or Maryland 
pal, one of them a councillor, were executed | from one to the other upon the differences 
onthe spot. Stone likewise sentenced, owed|concerning their bounds. The said differ- 
his escape to the intercession “of some wo-| ences being then under the consideration of 
men’’ and the interposition of some of Ben- Ourself and Council here. Which for your 
net and Clayborne’s people.t John Ham-| more full satisfaction we have thought fit to 
mond, (the same that had been two years) signify to you; and rest 
* before expelled from the Virginia Assem- your loving friend, 


Otrver P.”’ $ 


* “Virginia and Maryland,” Force’s Hist. Tracts, vol.2.| + The Master of this vessel was “ amersed” “in deep 
+ It was the custom of the Maryland Romanists to cel- 
ebrate, July 3ist, the anniversary of St. Ignatius Mary- 


land’s patron Saint by a salute of cannon. [1656.] On| Hist. Tracts. vol. 3. “But the conditions being treacherous- 
August Ist, the day following the anniversary, “certain | ly violated, four of the captives and three of them Catholics 
aoldiers, unjust plunderers, Englishmen indeed by birth, of | were pierced with leaden balls.” The Jesuit fathers hotly 
the heterodox faith, “ aroused by the nocturnal report of pursued escaped to Virginia, where they inhabited “a 
the cannon, issued from their fort 5 miles distant, rushed | mean hut, low and depressed, not much unlike a cistern or 
upon the habitations of the Papists, broke into them and | even the tomb in which that great defender of the faith, St. 
plundered whatever there was there of arms or powder.) Athanasius, lay concealed for many years.” White’s Re- 
White’s Relation. Force, vol. 4. | lation. Force, vol. 4. 
t “Leah and Rachel.” Force’s Hist. Tracts, vol. 3.| + Milton’s Prose Works, vol. 2, p. 346, 
Chalmers’ Political Annals, p. 222. t Carlyle’s Cromwell, vol. 2, p. 182. 











penalties by the Virginia Assembly, for carrying off Ham- 
mond, without a pass.” Leah and Rachel, p. 29. Force’s 
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[March, 30th, 1655.] Edward Digges was 
elected Governor. * He succeeded Bennet 


who had held the office from the 30th of 


April, 1652, and who was now appointed 
the colony’s agent at London. [1656.] Six 
or seven hundred Ricahecrian Indians came 
down from the mountains and seated them- 
selves near the falls of James river. Colo- 


nel Edward Hill, the elder, with a body of 


men was ordered to dislodge them. He 
was reinforced by Totopotomoi, t chief of Pa- 
munkey, with one hundred of his tribe. 
Hill was defeated and Totopotomoi with the 
greater part of his warriors slain.¢ Hill, on 
account of his misconduct in this affair, was 
compelled to pay the cost of the expedition 


and disfranchised. § In this year an act was 
passed allowing all free men the right of vo- 
ting for burgesses, on the ground that “ it is 
something hard and unagreeable to reason 
that any persons shall pay equall taxes and 
So re- 
publican was the elective franchise in Vir- 
[1656.] Col- 
onel Thomas Dew, of Nansemond county, 
sometime before Speaker of the House and 
others were authorized to explore the coun- 
try between Cape Hatteras and Cape Fear. 
The county of Nansemond had long abound- 
ed with non-conformists. {1 [March 13, 1658, ] 
Samuel Matthews was elected Governor in 
the place of Digges, who was sent out to 
assist Bennet in the agency at London early 
in 1656. Matthews was “an old planter of 
nearly forty years standing,” had been a 
member of the council, [1624,] and now “a 
most deserving commonwealth’s man, kept 
a good house, lived bravely and was a true 


yet have no votes in elections.’’ || 


ginia near two centuries ago! 


* Hening, vol. 1, p. 408 in note. 


t There is a creek in Hanover called Totopotomoy. 


“The mighty TorripoTimoy 

Sent to our elders an envoy 

Complaining sorely of the breach 

Of league held forth by brother Patch.” 
Hudibras, cited in Thatcher's Indian Biography, vol. 1, p. 103 


t It seems not improbable that Bloody Run, near Rich 


mond, derived its name from this battle, instead of the one 


in which Bacon was afterwards engaged, with which tra 
dition has connected this rivulet. 


§ Burk 2, p. 107. 
|} Hening, vol. 1, p. 403. 
q Bancroft, vol. 2, p. 134. 








lover of Virginia.’ * The burgesses now 
rescinded the order admitting the governor 
and council as members of their House and 
voted an adjournment. Matthews, on the 
ist of April, declared a dissolution of the 
assembly. The house resisted it and after 
an oath of secrecy, the members were en- 
joined not to betray their trust by submis- 
sion. The Governor yielded, reserving an 
appeal to the Protector. The burgesses now 
voted the governor’s answer unsatisfactory 
and he revoked the order of dissolution, still 
referring the decision to Cromwell. The 
House now appointed a committee of which 
John Carter, of Lancaster, was chief, and 
made a declaration of popular sovereignty. 
The former elections of governor and ap- 
pointments of councillors were decreed to 
be void, and Matthews was re-elected and 
invested ‘ with all the just rights and privi- 
leges belonging to the Governour and Cap- 
taine-Generall of Virginia.” The Governor 
acquiesced, and took a new oath just pre- 
scribed. The council was organized anew. tf 
The legislative records do not develop the 
particular ground on which the previous 
elections of governor and appointments of 
councillors under the provisional govern- 
ment were annulled. From the exclusion 
of the executive functionaries from the House, 
it might be inferred that this annulment was 
grounded upon a jealousy of officers being 
members of the body that elected them. Yet 
this objection could not hold good against 
Bennet, the first of the three Governors, and 
his council, as they had been expressly al- 
lowed, [1652,] to be ex-officio members of 
the house of burgesses. 

Matthews, Governor elect, (having been 
re-elected in 1659,) was shortly after com- 
missioned to support the interests of Vir- 
ginia in London conjointly with Bennet and 
Digges.$ By a singular coincidence the 
three governors were thus transferred from 


* Bancroft, vol. 1, p. 226, citing Mass. Hist. Coll. Burk, 
vol. 2, p. 112, says *‘ of the transactions from this period, 
[1656,] to the restoration, [1660,] there is an entire chasm 
in the records.” According to Hening, on the contrary, 
vol. 1, p. 429 in note, “ in no portion of the colonial records 
under the commonwealth are the materivls 30 copious as 
from 1656 to 1660.” 

+ Bancroft, vol. 1, p. 226. Hen. vol 1, p. 504-5. 

t The letters addressed to Cromwell, and to Thurlow, 
Secretary of State, together with instructions to Matthews 
and Digges may be found in Burk, vol. 2, p. 116-17. For 
the re-election of Matthews see Hen., vol. 1, p. 529. 
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the miniature capital of Virginia and found 
themselves together near the court of “his 
highnesse,”’ the Lord Protector. [ March, 
1659.] A letter dated at Whitehall, Septem- 
ber 7th, 1658, was received at Jamestown, 
addressed to the governor and council, (al- 
though none appear to have been appointed 
since the departure of Matthews,) announ- 
cing the demise on the 3rd of that month of 
his highness, Oliver Cromwell Lord Protec- 
tor of England and the succession of his 
eldest son Richard to the protectorate. The 


letter was subscribed by Henry Lawrence, | 
Upon its being | 


president of the council. 
read before the assembly a resolution was 
passed fully recognizing Richard Cromwell 
as successor and an address sent to “ his 
highnesse.”’ So much truth is there in Mr. 
Jefferson’s remark, that Virginia, “in the 
contest with the House of Stuart, only ac- 
companied the footsteps of the mother coun- 
try.” * The letter of Lawrence mentioned 
that the late Protector, considering the loose 
and unsettled state of the government in 
Virginia, had been engaged in measures for 
re-organizing it, which had been interrupted 
by his death. The government of Virginia, 
under the Commonwealth of England, was 
mild and just. While Cromwell’s sceptre 
commanded the respect of the world, he ex- 
hibited generous and politic leniency towards 
the infant and loyal colony. She enjoyed 
during this interval free trade, legislative in- 
dependence and internal peace. The gov- 
ermnors were men who by their virtues and 
moderation won the confidence and affec- 
tions of the people. No extravagance, ra- 
pacity, or extortion, could be alleged against 
‘the administration. Intolerance and perse- 
eution were unknown, with the single ex- 
ception of a rigorous act banishing the qua- 
kers.— But rapine, extravagance, extortion, 
intolerance and persecution were all soon to 
be revived under the auspices of the Stuarts. 


* Preface to T. M's acgeourt of Bacon’s rebellion in 
Kercheval’s Hist. of Valley of Va., p. 21. 

¢ Sir Walter Scott, in the introduction to the second 
series of the ** Tales of my Landlord,” exclaims: “ For O 
ye powers of logic ! when the prelatists and the Presbyteri- 
ans of old times went hy the ears together in this unlucky 
country, ny ancestor (venerated be his memory !) was one 
of the people called Quakers and suffered severe handling 
on either side, even to the extenuation of his purse and 
the incarceration of his person.” Such was the fortune of 
the Quakers ia Virginia. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


1660—1669. 


Richard Cromwell resigns the Protectorate; Supreme 
power claimed by the Assembly; Sir William Berkley 
elected Governor by the Assembly; Errors of Histori- 
ans on this subject; Circumstances of Berkley’s elec- 
tion; Stuyvesant’s Letter; Charles sends a commission 
to Berkley from Breda; Berkley’s reply; The Church 
in Virginia; Assembly of 1661; Intelligence received of 
the Restoration of Charles II.; Assembly sends an ad- 
dress to the King; Demonstrations of Loyalty ; Enor- 
mous emoluments of the Governor; Altered tone of the 
Assembly ; Power of Taxation vested for three years in 
the Governor and Council; General Act relating to the 
Indians; Miscellaneous affairs; Sir William Berkley 
appointed to superintend the establishment of a Colony 
on the borders or Albemarle Sound ; Batte’s Expedi- 
tion across the mountains; Number of the Indians; 
Greenspring settled on Sir Wm. Berkley. 





[1659.] The tenure of the office of Coun- 
cillors was fixed for life and they were to be 
‘nominated by the Governor and confirmed 
by the Burgesses. Richard Cromwell re- 
‘signed the protectorate in March, 1660.— 
|Matthews, governor elect, had died in the 
‘January previous. England was without a 
‘monarch; Virginia without a governor. Here 
was a two-fold interregnum. The assembly 
‘convening on the 13th of March, 1660, de- 
clared by their first act, that as there was 
then in England ‘ noe resident absolute and 
generall confessed power,” therefore the su- 
|preme government of the colony should rest 
in the assembly. 

By the second act, Sir William Berkley 
was appointed governor, and it was ordered 
that all writs should issue in the name of the 
assembly. The governor was restricted from 
dissolving the assembly without its consent. 

No fact in our history has been more mis- 
understood and misrepresented than this re- 
appointment of Sir William Berkley, before 
the restoration of Charles II. If we were to 
believe the fanciful statements of historians, 
who from age to age have blindly followed 
each other in fabulous tradition, wilful per- 
version, or erroneous conjecture, Sir William 
was hurried from retirement by a torrent of 
popular enthusiasm, made governor by accla- 
mation, and the standard of Charles II. bold- 
ly erected in the colony several months be- 

















fore the restoration, and thus the Virginians 
as they had been the last of the king’s sub- 
jects who renounced their allegiance, so they 
were the first who returned to it!* But as 
has been seen, Sir William was elected, not 
by a tumultuary assemblage of the people, 
but by the assembly; the royal standard was 
not raised upon the occasion, nor was the 
king proclaimed. Sir William, however, made 
no secret of his loyalty. He spoke of the 
late king as, ‘‘ my most gracious master, king 
Charles, of ever blessed memory,” and as 
‘‘my ever honoured Master,’’ who “ was put 
to a violent death.’ Alluding to the surren- 
der of the Colony, he said, the Parliament 
“sent a small power to force my submission 
to them, which finding me defenceless, was 
quietly (God pardon me) effected.’ Of the 
several parliaments and the protectorate he 
remarked, ‘‘And, I believe, Mr. Speaker, you 
think, if my voice had been prevalent in most 
of their elections, I would not voluntarily 
have made choice of them for my Supreames. 
But, Mr. Speaker, all this I have said, is one- 
ly to make this truth apparent to you, that 
in and under all these mutable governments 
of divers natures and constitutions, I have 
lived most resigningly submissive. But, Mr. 
Speaker, it is one dutie to live obedient to a 
government and another of a very different 
nature, to command under it.’’ 

The assembly repeatedly declared, that 
there was then “no generall confessed pow- 
er’ in England; in a word, that it was an 
interregnum. The fictions which history 
has recorded on this head, are as idle as the 
tales of oriental romance. t 

The assembly having proffered the office 
of Governor to Sir William Berkley. he on 
the 19th of March, 1660, made a reply, in 
which he said :—‘ I doe therefore in the pre- 
sence of God and you, make this safe pro- 
testation for us all, that if any supreame set- 
tled power appeares, I will imediately lay 
down my comission, but will live most sub- 
missively obedient to any power God shall 


* Robertson’s History of America, vol. 4, p 230. Bev- 
erley, B. 1, p. 55. Chalmers’ Annals, p. 124. Burk, vol. 
2, p. 120. See also Hening, vol. 1, p. 526. Hening cor- 
rected these errors and his corsection has been indubitably 
confirmed. An ertor in history is like sheep jumping over 
a bridge. If one goes, the rest all follow. 

t Beverley probubly originated this tissue of fictions. 
Chalmers’ ought to have known better, for he had access to 
the English archives. 
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set over me, as the experience of eight years 
have shewed I have done.” * 

Sir William was elected on the 21st of the 
same month, about two months before the 
restoration of Charles II. Yetthe word king, 
or majesty, occurs no where in the legisla~ 
tive records, from the commencement of the 
Commonwealth in England, until the 11th 
of October, 1660—more than four months 
after the restoration.t Virginia was andeed 
loyal, but she was too feeble to express her 
loyalty. 

When Argall, in 1614, ¢ returning from his 
half-piratical excursion against the French, 
at Port Royal, entered the waters of New 
York, he found three or four huts, erected 
by Dutch mariners and fishermen on the is- 
land of Manhattan. In near a half century 
that had now elapsed, the colony there had 
grown to an importance that justified diplo- 
matic correspondence. In the Spring of 
1660, Nicholas Varleth and Brian Newton 
were sent by governor Stuyvesant, from Fort 
Amsterdam to Virginia, for the purpose of 
forming a league, acknowledging the Dutch 
title to New York. Sir William made an 
artful evasion in the following letter. 


‘«‘ Srr,—I have received the letter you were 
pleased to send me by Mr. Mills his vessel, 
and shall be ever ready to comply with you, 
in all acts of neighbourly friendship and 
amity ; but truly sir, you desire me to do that 
concerning your letter and claims to land in 
the Northern part of America, which I am 
incapable to do ; forI am but a servant of 
the assembly’s ; neither do they arrogate any 
power to themselves, farther than the mise- 
rable distractions of England force them to. 


* Southern Literary Messenger for January, 1845, where 
may be found Sir William’s curious speech on this occa- 
sion and king Charles the second’s commission to him, 
These documents were published by the indefatigable an- 
tiquary, Peter Force, Esy. 

“The Councill’s Assent to the choice of Sir William 
Berkley. 

“ Wee doe unanimously concur in the election of Wil- 
liam Berkeley to be the present Governour of this Colony. 
March 21st. 1659 [1660.] 

Tho. Claiborne, 
Edw. Hill, 

Tho. Dewe, 

Edw. Carter, 

Tho. Swann, 
Augustin Warner.” 

+ Hening, vol. 2, p. 9, in note. 

t Stith, p. 133. Baneroft, vol. 1, p. 148, and vol. 2, p, 
272, makes this date 1613, 


Rich. Bennet, 
W. Bernard, 
John Walker, 
Geo. Reade, 
Tho. Pettus, 
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For when God shall be pleased in his mercy 
to take away and dissipate the unnatural di- 
visions of their native country, they will im- 
mediately return to their own professed obe- 
dience. What then they should do in mat- 
ters of contract, donation and confession of 
right, would have little strength or significa- 
tion; much more presumptive and imperti- 
nent would it be in me to do it without their 
knowledge or assent. We shall very shortly 
meet again, and then if to them you signify 
your desires, I shall labour all I can to get 
you a satisfactory answer. 
I am, sir, your humble servant, 
Wittiam Berkey.” 
Virginia, Aug. 20, 1660. 


Peter Stuyvesant, the last of the Dutch 
governors of New Amsterdam, within a few 
years was dispossessed by an English squad- 
ron. This letter of Sir William Berkley was 
written nearly three months after the resto- 
ration, and yet he alludes to the English gov- 
ernment as still in a state of interregnum, 
and writes not one word in recognition of 
his majesty, Charles II. 

The restored Charles transmitted a new 
commission, dated July 31, 1660, at Westmin- 
ster to his faithful adherent, Berkley. His let- 
ter of acknowledgment written March 18th. 
1661, is full of extravagant loyalty. He apol- 
ogizes for having accepted office from the 
Assembly thus: ‘‘it was noe more may it 
please your Majestie, than to leape over the 
fold to save your Majesties flock, when your 
Majesties enemies of that fold had barred up 
the lawfull entrance into it and enclosed the 
Wolves of Scisme and rebellion ready to de- 
vour all within it,’”’ &c. * 

[1661.] The settlements of Virginia extend- 
ed from the Potomac to the Chowan, besides 
the isolated Accomac. There were fifty Par- 
ishes. The plantations lay dispersed along the 
banks of rivers and creeks, those on the 
James stretching above a hundred miles into 
the interior. Each Parish extended many 
miles in length along the river’s side, but in 
breadth ran back only a mile. This was the 


* See Sir William Berkley’s Speeches on this occasion, 
the Council’s assent to his election, the new commission 
and Sir William’s answer, published by Peter Force, Esq., 
in the Sou. Lit. Messenger for January, 1845, 





average breadth of the plantations, their 
length varying from half a mile to three miles 
ormore. The fifty parishes comprehending 
an area supposed to be equal to one half of 
England, it was inevitable that many of the 
inhabitants lived very remote from the parish 
church. Many parishes indeed as yet were 
destitute of churches and glebes. Not more 
than ten parishes were supplied with minis- 
ters.* Where there were ministers, worship 
was usually held once on Sunday. But the 
remote parishioners seldom attended. The 
planters, whether from indifference or from 
the want of means, were negligent in the 
building of churches. ‘And hence it” was 
“that through the licentious lives of many of 
them the Christian Religion” was “ dishon- 
oured and the Name of God” “ blasphemed 
among the Heathen, who” were “ near them 
and oft among them and consequently their 
Conversion hindered.” + 

The general want of schools, likewise ow- 
ing to the sparseness of the population, was 
“most of all bewailed of Parents” in Virgi- 
nia. The want of schools was more deplor- 
ed than the want of churches. The children 
of Virginia, naturally “of beautiful and come- 
ly persons and generally of more ingenious 
spirits than” those ‘in England,” were doom- 
ed to grow up ‘unserviceable for any great 
employments in Church or State.” 

As a principal remedy for these ills, the 
establishment of Towns was recommended. 
It was further proposed, to erect schools in 
the colony, and for the supply of Ministers, 
to establish Virginia Fellowships at Oxford 
and Cambridge, with an engagement to serve 
the Church in Virginia for seven years. A 
further part of this plan was to send over a 
Bishop, “ so soon as there shall be a City for 
his See.”’ These recommendations, however, 
although urged [September 2, 1661,] with 
forcible arguments upon the attention of the 





* Some of these were far from being exemplary. “They 
then began to provide and sen¢ home for Gospel Minis- 
ters and largely contributed for their maintenance ; But 
Virginia savouring not handsomely in England very few of 
good conversation would adventure thither (as thinking it 
a place wherein surely the fearof God was not,) yet many 
came, such as wore Black Coats and could babble ina Pul- 
pet, roare in a Tavern, exact from their Parishioners and 
rather by their dissolutenesse destroy than feed their flocks.” 
Leah and Rachel. 3 Force. 


+ Virginia’s Cure, 6, in 3rd Force. 
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Bishop of London, seem, from whatever 
cause, to have proved abortive. * 

The assembly of March 23rd, 1661, con- 
sisted in the main of new members. Another 
session was held in October of the same year, 
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His pay, on account of this embassy, was 
two hundred thousand pounds of tobacco. 
Besides this amount he received sixty thou- 
sand pounds of tobacco for his services 
as governor. The whole of his emol- 





and it contained still fewer of the members 
who had held seats during the Common- 
wealth. Intelligence of the restoration of 
Charles 2nd, had already reached Virginia 
and was joyfully received. An address was 
sent to the king, praying a pardon to the in- 
habitants of the country for having yielded 
to a force which they could not resist! Forty- 
four thousand pounds of tobacco were ap- 
propriated to Major General Hammond and 


Colonel! Guy Molesworth, for being “‘employ-. 


ed” “in the address.” Sir Henry Moody 
was despatched as ambassador “ to the Mana- 
dos” (New York.) The assembly strove to 
display its loyalty by bountiful appropriations 
to the governor and the leading royalists. 
The restoration in England was perfectly re- 
flected by the restoration in Virginia. The 
necessity of circumstances had made the 
government of the colony republican. For 
a short time Sir William Berkely had been 
identified with this system. He and the new 
assembly were now eagerly running in -an 
opposite tack and were impatient to wipe 
away all traces of their late forced disobedi- 
ence and involuntary recognition of the pop- 
ular sovereignty. 

Sir William Berkeley was sent to England, 
agent to defend the colony, against the Vir- 
ginia Company, which was still laboring to 
resume its sway.t He embarked in May, 


1661, and returned in the fall of 1662. t— 


* “ Virginia’s Cure” (3rd Force.) This pamphlet, print- 
ed at London, 1662, was drawn up by a clergyman, whose 
initials, R. G., only are given. From his intimate acquain- 
tance with the condition of Virginia, it is to be inferred 
that he had resided here. “ Virginia's Cure” is written 


uments thus amounted to the enormous quan- 
tity of seven hundred and forty-three hogs- 
heads of three hundred and fifty pounds, * 
and worth upwards of nine thousand dollars. 

The assembly’s tone was now altered ; du- 
ring the commonwealth, Oliver Cromwell had 
been addressed as ‘‘ his Highness,’’ and the 
burgesses had subscribed themselves ‘ his 
most humble, most devoted servants.’ Nor 
‘had Richard Cromwell been treated with less 
respectful submission. But now the follow- 
ing language was employed :—‘‘ Whereas, 
our late surrender and submission to that 
execrable power, that soe bloodyly massacred 
the late king Charles the Ist, of ever blessed 
and glorious memory, hath made us by ac- 
knowledging them, guilty of their crimes, to 
shew our serious and hearty repentance and 
detestation of that barbarous act, Bee it en- 
acted that the 30th of January, the day the 
said king was beheaded, be annually solem- 
nized with fasting and prayers, that our sor- 
rowes may expiate our crime and Our teares 
wash away our guilt.” { 

The place of Berkeley was filled during 
his absence by Colonel Francis Morrison, 
elected Governor and Captain General by the 
Council. 

The 29th of May, the birth-day of Charles 
II., was made an anniversary holiday. The 
navigation act was now in full force in Vir- 
ginia. The price of tobacco fell very low, 
while the cost of imported goods was en- 
hanced. t An act prehibiting the importa- 
tion of luxuries seems to have been negati- 
ved by the governor.§ It was ordered that 
‘‘no person hereafter shall trade with the 








with uncommo. perspicuity and vigor, and in a spirit of Indians, for any bever, otter or any other 


earnest benevolence. 

+ While he was in England, the Assembly sent to him 
a copy of the revised Laws in order that he should procure 
their ratification. Hening, vol 2, pp. 147-148. 

t Hening, vol. 2, pp. 7 and 17. Bancroft, vol. 2, p. 197, 
seems to have misconceived the object of Sir William’s 
mission: “ The apprehensions of Virginia were awakened 
by the establishment of the colonial monopoly in the na- 
vigation act, and the assembly alarmed at this open viola- 
tion of the natural and prescriptive “ freedoms” of the 
colony, appointed Sir William Berkeley its agent to pre- 
sent the grievances of Virginia and procure their redress.” 
It is true, however, that Sir William, from interest or patri- 
otism, or both, was strenuously opposed to the commercial 
monopoly. Hf however Berkley, while Colonial Agent, ex- 


Vou. XIT[—42 


furres, unlesse he first obteine a commission 
from the governour.”’ This act gave great 
offence to the people. It was in effect an 





'erted himself in opposition to the Navigation Act, his ef- 
\forts were altogether fruitless. Grahame, vol. 1, p. 95, 
Saale that Virginia “ warmly remonstrated” against the Act. 

* The average weight of a Hogshead of Tobacco at this 
period, was about 350 pounds. Hening, vol. 1, p. 435. 

+ Hening, vol. 2, p. 24. 

t Bancroft, vol. 2, pp. 178-199. 

§ Hening, vol. 2, p. 18, The conjecture is Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s, 
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indirect monopoly of the fur trade. By a 
still more high-handed measure, the gover- 
nor and council were empowered to lay tax- 
es for three years, unless in the mean time 
some urgent occasion should necessitate the 
calling together of the assembly. Thus the 
power of taxation, the main safeguard of 
freedom, was given to the executive. Major 
John Bond, a magistrate, was disfranchised 
‘for factious and schismaticall demeanors.’’* 
Some independent spirit, however, gleamed 
in a resolution, declaring that the king’s par- 
don did not extend to a penalty for planting 
tobacco contrary to law.t An act making 
provision for a college, seems to have remain- 
ed a dead letter; others equally futile were 
enacted in ensuing sessions. Colonel Wil- 
liam Clayborne, Secretary of State, was dis- 
placed by Thomas Ludwell, commissioned 
by the king. In a revision of the laws, it 
was ordered, that all acts which ‘‘ might keep 
in memory our inforced deviation from his 
majestie’s obedience,” should be “ repealed 
and expunged.’ ¢ Although there were not 
ministers in above one-fifth of the parishes, 
yet the laws demanded strict conformity and 
required all to contribute to the established 
church. The vestry was now invested with 
the power of perpetuating its own body, by 
filling vacancies themselves.§ The assem- 
bly declared a determination to adhere, as 
near as “the capacity and constitution” of 
the country would admit, “‘ to those excellent 
and often refined laws of England.” || The 
burgesses declare that ‘‘they have set down 
certain rules to be observed in the govern- 
ment of the church, until God shall please 
to turn his majesty’s pious thoughts” towards 
them and “ provide a better supply of min- 
isters.”’ 

The ‘pious thoughts” of Charles II. (if 
he ever had any) were never turned to this 
remote corner of his empire. The magis- 
trates, hitherto called commissioners, were 
now styled “justices of the peace,” and their 


* Hening, vol. 2, p. 39. 

t Ibid, vol. 2, p. 36. 

t Hening, vol. 2, p. 42. 

§ Bancroft, vol. 2,p. 201. Hening, vol. 2, p. 44. 

|| Chalmers’ Introduction to a History of the Revolt of the 
American Colonies, vol. 1, p. 101. Hening, vol. 2, p. 43. 

q{ (1661.] The Rev. Philip Mallory was sent out to Eng- 
land to solicit the cause of the Church in Virginia. 2 Hen- 
ing, p. 34. Vestries were ordered to procure subscriptions 
for the support of the Ministry.—Ib. p. 37. 
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courts, “‘ county courts.” * A duty was laid 
on rum, because it ‘‘ had by experience been 
found to bring diseases and death to diverse 
people.” Animpost first established during 
the commonwealth, ¢ was still levied on every 
hogshead of tobacco exported. This became 
a fixed source of: revenue and rendered the 
executive independent of the legislature. 

The numerous acts relating to the Indians 
were reduced into one; prohibiting the Eng- 
lish from purchasing Indian lands; securing 
their persons and property; preventing en- 
croachments on their territory ; ordering the 
English seated near to assist them in fencing 
their corn-fields ; licensing them to oyster, 
fish, hunt and gather the natural fruits of the 
country ; prohibiting trade with them with- 
out license, or imprisonment of an Indian 
king without special warrant; bounds to be 
annually defined; badges of silver and cop- 
per plate to be furnished to Indian kings ; 
no Indian to enter the English confines with- 
out a badge, under penalty of imprisonment, 
till ransomed by one hundred arms length of 
roanoke, (Indian shell-money ;) Indian kings, 
tributary to the English, to give alarm of ap- 
proach of hostile Indians; Indians not to be 
sold as slaves, &c. t 

Wahanganoche, king of Potomac, charged 
with treason and murder by Captain Charles 
Brent, before the assembly, was acquitted, 
and Brent, with others concerned, was order- 
ed to pay Wahanganoche a certain sum of 
roanoke and some match-coats. The offen- 
ders were moreover disfranchised and held to 
security for their good behavior. § 

In December, 1662, the assembly declared 
that ‘‘ many schismaticall persons out of their 
aversenesse to the orthodox established re- 
ligion, or out of the new-fangled conceits of 
their owne hereticall inventions, refuse to 
have their children baptised” and imposed 
on such a fine of two thousand pounds of 
tobacco. || The Genera] Court of Boston, in 


* Hening, vol. 2, p. 59. 

+ Chalmers’ Introduction, vol. 1], p. 101. 

¢~ Hening, vol. 2, p. 138. 

§ Hening, vol. 1, pp. 149 150. 

|| Hening, vol. 2, p. 166. Bancroft, vol. 2, p. 202 in note, 
concludes that these persons were Baptists and adds, 
‘*Anabaptists are again named. Hen., vol. 2, p. 198.” 
But here the Anabaptist was a quaker. Baptists it is true, 
reject infant Baptism; but they who reject infant Baptism 
are not necessarily Baptists. The Baptists of Virginia, at 
an early day, “ disclaimed all connection with the Anabap- 
tists.” See Semple’s Virginia Baptists, p. 21. 
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New England, having discharged a servant 
belonging to William Drummond, an inhabi- 
tant of Virginia, the assembly ordered repri- 
sal to be made on the property of some per- 
son residing at Boston. 

An act passed during the commonwealth 
for the suppression of the sect of Quakers, 
was now made still more rigorous. Persons 
attending their meetings were fined, for the 
first offence, 200lbs. of tobacco, for the se- 
cond, 500lbs., for the third, banished. * 

Mr. Durand, elder of a Puritan ‘ very or- 
thodox church,” in Nansemond county, had 
been banished from Virginia, by Sir William 
Berkley, in 1648. [1662.] The Yeopim In- 
dians granted to “George Durant’ the neck 
of land in North Carolina, which still bears 
hisname. He was probably the exile. April 
1, 1663, George Cathmaid claimed a large 
grant of land upon the borders of Albemarle 
Sound, in reward for having colonized sixty- 
seven persons in that province. In the same 
year, Berkeley was commissioned to insti- 
tute a government over this newly settled re- 
gion, which in honor of general Monk, now 
made Duke of Albemarle, received the name 
which time has transferred to the sound. t 

[1663.] The Assembly of Virginia defined 
the boundary between Virginia and Maryland 
and ordered Colonel Edward Scarburgh, 
Surveyor General, ‘‘to improve his best abil- 
ities in all other his majesty’s concernes of 
land relating to Virginia, especially that to 
the northward of fflorty degrees of latitude, 
being the utmost bounds of the said Lord 
Baltimore’s grant.” t 

[1666.] Maryland and North Carolina con- 
senting to a “stint,” as it was then styled, 
the assembly of Virginia ordered a total ces- 
sation of the cultivation of tobacco during 
the following year. § 

[1667.] Sir William Berkeley sent out a 
company of fourteen English and as many 
Indians, under command of Captain Henry 
Batt, to explore the Indian country. Setting 
out from the Appomattox river, in seven days 
they reached the foot of the mountains. The 
first ridge was not very high or steep; but 
after crossing that, they encountered others 
that seemed to touch the clouds and so steep 


* Hening, vol. 2, pp. 180-183. Campbell, p. 68-69-97. 
+ Bancroft, vol. 2, pp. 134-135. 

t 2. Hening, pp. 183-4. 

§ Account of Bacon’s Rebellion in Virginia Gazette. 
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that ina day’s march, they could not advance 
more than three miles in a direct line. They 
found extensive valleys of richest verdure, 
abounding with turkies, deer, elk and buffa- 
lo, gentle and undisturbed as yet by the fear 
of man. Grapes were seen of the size of 
plums. After passing over the mountains, 
they came upon a delightful level country and 
discovered a rivulet that flowed to the West- 
ward. Following it for some days, they 
reached old fields and cabins recently occu- 
pied by the natives. Batt left toys in them. 
Not far from these cabins, at some marshes, 
the Indian guides halted and refused to go 
any further, saying that not far off dwelt a 
powerful tribe that never suffered strangers 
that discovered their towns to escape. Batt 
was compelled to return. Upon receiving 
his report, Sir William Berkeley resolved to 
make an exploration himself. But his pro- 
ject was frustrated by the troubles that shortly 
after fell upon the country. * 

About this time, each county of Virginia 
was required to provide a weaver and a loom. 

The thirty tribes of Indians comprised 
within the Powhatan confederacy, south of 
the Potomac, at the time of the first landing 
at Jamestown, is conjecturally estimated at 
about eight thousand, being one to the square 
mile. } [1669.] The number of warriors be- 
longing to tribes tributary to Virginia, was 
seven hundred and twenty-five and their pro- 
portion to the entire population being reck- 
oned as three to ten, their aggregate num- 
ber was about 2,400. Thus in about sixty 
years, the diminution of their numbers 
amounted to about five thousand, six hun- 
dred. Of these, part had perished frem dis- 
ease, intemperance, famine and war; the 
rest had been driven back into the wilderness 
beyond the frontier. 

The lands at Green Spring, near James- 
town, were now settled on Sjr William Berke- 
ley, the preamble to the act of conveyance 
reciting among his merits, ‘‘ the great paines 
hee hath taken and hazards hee hath runne 
even of his life, in the government and pre- 


* Beverley, B. 1, p. 64. 

t Hening, vol. 2, p. 238, 

t Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, p. 97. Hening. vol. 2, 
pp. 274-275. Bancroft, vol. 1, p. 180. Supposing that the 
population of the mountain Country was rather sparser than 
that of the lowlands, the whole number of the natives 





within the limits of the present territory of Virginia, by a 
rough conjecture, may he estimated at forty thousand. 
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servation of the country from many attempts 
of the Indians, and alsoe in preserving us in 
our due allegiance to his majestie’s royall fa- 
ther of blessed memory, and his now most 
sacred majestie against all attempts long after 
all his majestie’s other dominions, were sub- 
jected to the tyranny of the late usurpers and 
alsoe seriously considering, that the said Sir 
William Berkeley hath in all the time of his 
government under his most sacred majestie 
and his royall father, made it his onely care 
to keep his majestie’s country in a due obe- 
dience to our rightfull and lawfull sover- 
aigne,’’ &c. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
1670—1675. 


Sir William Berkley’s reply to enquiries of the Lord Com- 
missioners ; The government of Virginia; The Militia; 
Forts ; Indians; Boundary of Virginia; Commodities 
raised ; Population ; Health ; Trade; Restrictiors on it; 
Governor’s Salary ; Quit-rents; Parishes; Free schools 
and Printing ; Charles grants the territory of Virginia to 
Arlington and Culpepper ; Revolt threatened in 1674; 
Indian incursions ; Berkley’s imbecility ; Other grievan- 
ces of the Planters; They appoint Agents to lay their 
complaints before the King; New restrictions on trade ; 
Spiri tof the Virginians ; Elements of disaffection ; Three 
ominous presages, 


[1670.] The lords commissioners of for- 
eign plantations forwarded enquiries to Sir 
William Berkeley respecting Virginia, and he 
answered them in the following year, pre- 


senting a satisfactory statistical account of 


the colony. The executive consisted of a 
governor and sixteen councillors, who held 
from the king a commission to hear and de- 
termine all causes above fifteen pounds. 
Causes of less amount were tried by county 
courts, of which there were twenty. The 
assembly met every year, composed of two 
burgesses from each county. Appeals lay to 
the assembly. That body levied the taxes. 
This power, however, was delegated for some 
years to the executive. The legislative and 
executive powers rested in the governor, 
council, assembly and subordinate officers. 
The secretary of the colony sent the acts of 
assembly to the Lord Chancellor or one of 
the principal secretaries in England. All 
freemen were bound to muster monthly in 
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their own counties, and the force of the col- 
ony amounted to upwards of eight thousand 
horsemen. There were two forts on the 
James and one on each of the three rivers, 
Rappahannock, York and Potomac. The 
number of cannon was thirty. The Indians 
were in perfect subjection. The Eastern boun- 
dary of Virginia, on the sea coast, had been 
reduced from ten degrees, to half of a de- 
gree. Tobacco was the only commodity of 
any great value; exotic mulberry trees had 
been planted, and some attempts made to 
manufacture silk. There was plenty of tim- 
ber; of iron ore but little discovered. The 
whole population was 40,000; of which were 
2,000 negro slaves, * 6,000 white servants. 
The average annual importation of servants, 
was about 1,500; most of them English, a 
few Scotch, fewer Irish, and not above two 
or three ships with negroes in seven years, 
New plantations were found sickly, and in 
such, four-fifths of the new settlers died. 
Eighty vessels came yearly from England 
and Ireland for tobacco. A few small ves- 
sels came from New England. Virginia had 
not more than two vessels and they not over 
twenty tons. Sir William Berkeley com- 
plains bitterly of the act of parliament, re- 
stricting the trade of Virginia to the British 
kingdom ;—a policy at once injurious to both 
parties. He adds that, ‘ This is the cause, 
why no small or great vessels are built here; 
for we are most obedient to all laws, while 
the New England men break through and 
men trade to any place that their interest 
lead them.” The only duty levied was two 
shillings on every hogshead of tobacco ex- 
ported. Out of this revenue, the king al- 
lowed the governor £1,000, to which the as- 
sembly added £200. Yet Sir William com- 
plains, ‘I can knowingly affirm, that there 
is no government of ten years settlement, 
but has thrice as much allowed him. But I 
am supported by my hopes, that his gracious 
majesty will one day consider me.” The 
king had no revenue in the colony except 
quit-rents. Every man instructed his chil- 
dren himself according to his ability. There 
were forty-eight parishes and ‘ our minis- 
ters are well paid and by my consent should 
be better, if they would pray oftener and 
preach less. But as of all other commodi- 


* They had increased one hundred fold in fifty years, 
since 1620, when the first twenty were imported. 
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ties so of this, the worst are sent us and we, 
have had few that we could boast of, since 
the persecution in Cromwell’s tyranny drove 
divers men hither. But I thank God, there 
are no free schools nor printing, and I hope 
we shall not have these hundred years; for 
learning has brought disobedience and here- 
sy and sects into the world, and printing has 
divulged them and libels against the best, 
government. God keep us from both !” 
The restoration, “the worst of all govern- 
ments,”’ had resulted in establishing an arbi- 
trary and oppressive administration in Vir- 
ginia, in church and state. But as if the 
wantonness of re-instated tyranny rioted in 
boundless license, new outrages were at 
hand. [1673.] Charles made grants to the 
Earl of Arlington and Lord Culpepper em- 
bracing the entire territory of Virginia. The 
patents entitled them to all rents and escheats, 
with power to convey all vacant lands, nomi- 
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nate sheriffs, escheators, surveyors, &c., pre- 
sent to all churches and endow them with | 
lands, to form countries, parishes, &c. The, 
grants to these noblemen were limited to the 
term of thirty-one years, and yet they were 
preposterously authorized to make convey-, 
ances in fee simple.* Henry, Earl of Ar- 
lington, the best bred person in the royal 
court, was allied to the monarch as father-in- 
law to the king’s son, by Lady Castlemaine. 
The able but artful and rapacious Culpepper 
was one of the Lord’s Commissioners for 
trade and plantations.t The Virginians grew 
sO impatient under these multiplied grievan- 





ces, that a revolt was near bursting forth in 
1674, but it was suppressed by the advice “ of; 
some discreet persons.’ This movement, 
however, was not without effect ; the justices | 


of the peace were ordered to levy no more | 


taxes for their own emolument.{ [1675.] 
The Indian savages having renewed their 
bloody incursions upon the frontier, war was 
declared against them, five hundred men, un- 
der Sir Henry Chicheley, ordered to march to 
the frontier, and eight forts to be garrisoned. $ 


* Hening, vol. 2., p. 519. 

+ Bancroft, vol. 2., p. 209. 

t Ibid. p. 214, and Hening, vol. 1., pp. 315, 316. 

§ There was at this period a garrison near the falls of 
James river, at Captain Byrd's, or a fort opposite at New- 
lett’s or Howlett’s, and another near the falls of the Appo- 
matiox, at Major General Wood’s, “ or over against him at 
one fort or defensible place at fleets, of which fort major 
Peter Jones” was “ captain or chiefe commander.” Hen- 





ing, vol. 1, p. 328. 
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The march of the troops was, however, coun- 
termanded by the governor, but upon what 
sufficient grounds he never could explain. 
The danger now became so wide-spread and 
imminent, that all persons were required to 
go armed to church, and court, and days of 
fasting and humiliation were appointed. The 
people now urgently petitioned the Governor 
that they might be permitted to march against 
the savages and offered to enlist as volunteers 
at their own expense. * Sir William rejected 
their petitions with high displeasure. The 
minds of the planters were exasperated. 
The navigation act had reduced the price of 
tobacco very low, by prohibiting foreign goods 
from being imported into the colony, unless 
first landed in England and shipped by Eng- 
lishmen, in English vessels, and by monopo- 
lizing the trade of the colony. The low price 
of tobacco had driven the planters to seek a 
violent remedy, by destroying the crop in the 
fields, called ‘‘ plant cutting.” To secure the 
trade of Virginia, the English government 
undertook to establish certain ports of entry 
and to erect towns, ‘‘ where nature had said 
there should be none.”’ The scheme failed ; 
yet not without exacerbating the public dis- 
contents. They were further aggravated by 
the dividing the colony away among court 
favorites, by grants covering not only wild 
lands, but private plantations long settled and 
improved. To resist these enormities, it was 
found necessary to appoint, in September of 
this year, agents to visit England and lay 
their complaints before the king. Their ex- 
penses ¢ were provided for by taxes, that fell 
heaviest on the poorer class of people. These 
agents, Francis Morryson, Thomas Ludwell, 
and Robert Smith, solicited ‘that Virginia 
shall no more be transferred in parcels to In- 
dividuals, but may remain forever depen- 
dent on the crown of England; that the pub- 
lic officers should be obliged to reside within 
the colony; that no tax shall be laid on the 
inhabitants, except by the assembly.” This 
petition affords a singular commentary on the 
panegyrics, recently lavished by these loyal 
Virginians upon his “ most sacred majestie,”” 
who repaid their fervid loyalty by an unre- 
lenting system of oppression. Parliament 


* Account of Bacon’s Rebellion in Virginia Gazette. 

+ These included douceurs to be given to courtiers, for 
without money “it was certain nothing could Le effected at 
the venal court of Charles I[.” Account in Va. Gazette. 
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now claimed and exercised the power of 
taxing both the imports and exports of the 
colonies, and Virginia deprecated an assump- 
tion which, after the lapse of a century, she 
found it necessary to resist. The act of 25 
Car. 11. for better securing the plantation 
trade, laid duties on the commerce between 
one colony and another, and the revenue thus 
derived was absorbed by the officers who col- 
lected it. In the midst of these complicated 
oppressions, the commissioners, smitten with 
a slavish loyalty, supplicated the king to make 
Sir William Berkeley governor for life. The 
people of Virginia, groaning under these ac- 
cumulated grievances and tortured by so 
many cruel apprehensions, began to meditate 
violent measures of relief. Some of the feu- 
dal institutions of England—those ancient 
buttresses of tyranny had no existence here. 
Principles, proper to the mother country, lost| 
their force in America, and others, conforma- 
ble to anew position, gradually usurped their 
place. Men, transplanted to a new hemis- 
phere, changed their sentiments as well as| 
their clime. Thus, even in Virginia, the most | 
Anglican and loyal of the colonies, a spirit | 
of freedom and independence naturally in-| 
fused itself into the breasts of the planters. | 
An ocean separated them from England and | 
attenuated the terror of a distant sceptre. 
The supremacy of law being yet not firmly 
established, especially in the border country, 
‘‘a wild spirit of justice” had arisen, which 
was apt to decline into a contempt of au- 
thority and licentious insubordination. Add- 
ed to this, the colony contained some disor- 
derly materials; dissolute adventurers, con- 
victs, male-content Cromwellian soldiers re- 
duced to bondage, victims of civil war ripe 
for revolt and who found an avenue of hope 
only in intestine convulsions. A spark only 








was wanting to kindle these combustible ma- 
terials. The horrid massacres of former years | 
made the colonists sensitive to alarms and 
impatient of indifference to their fearful ap- 
prehensions. The fatigues, privations and 
hardships of a pioneer life inspired fortitude ; 
while frequent conflict with a savage foe con- 
firmed courage. The wild magnificence of 
nature, the fresh luxuriance of a virgin soil, 
gloomy forests, mighty rivers and hoary moun- 
tains—all these could not fail to kindle emo- 
tions in the human breast consonant with the 





spirit of liberty. In fine, disaffection was em- 





boldened by the civil dissensions of England, 
which now threatened the stability of the 
throne of the second Charles. 

‘“ About the year 1675 [says an old writer] 
appear’d three prodigies in that country, 
which, from th’ attending disasters, were 
look’d upon as ominous presages. The one 
was a large comet every evening for a week 
or more at South-west; thirty five degrees 
high, streaming like a horse-taile westwards, 
untill it reach’d (almost) the horison and set- 
ting towards the North-west. Another was 
flights of pigions, in bredth nigh a quarter 
of the mid-hemisphere and of their length 
was no visible end; whose weights brake 
down the limbs of large trees whereon these 
rested at nights of which the ffowlers shot 
abundance and eat ’em; this sight put the 
old planters under the more portentous ap- 
prehensions because the like was seen (as 
they said) in the year 1640, when th’ Indians 
committed the last massacre, but not after, 
until that present year 1675. The third 
strange appearance was swarms of filyes, 
about an inch long and big as the top of a 
man’s little finger, rising out of spigot holes 
in the earth, which eat the new sprouted 
leaves from the tops of the trees, without 
other harm and in a month left us.” * 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
1675—1676. 


Siege of Piscataway ; Col. John Washington ; Six of the 
Indians slain ; The fort evacuated; The Indians murder 
the inhabitants of the frontier; Servant and overseer of 
Nathaniel Bacon, Jr., slain; His indignation; Alarming 
Condition of the country; The people take up arms in 
their own defence; Nathaniel Bacon, Jr., chosen leader ; 
His character; He harangues the Insurgents ; Solicits 
a commission of General from Sir William Berkeley ; 
Berkeley proclaims the insurgents rebels and with a 
party of mounted gentlemen pursues them ; The planters 
of the lower country now revolt ; The Forts dismantled ; 
The Rebellion not the result of persona! pique or ambition 
in Bacon; He marches into the wilderness ; Massacre 
of friendly Indians; Bacon returns; Is elected a Bur- 
gess ; Arrested; Governor Berkeley releases him on his 
parole; The Assembly meets; Bacon confesses his 
crimes and sues for pardon; He is restored to his seat 
in the Council and his friends are released; Nathaniel 
Bacon, senior; Berkeley issues secret warrants for the 


arrest of the younger Bacon. 


* T, M’s Account in Kercheval’s Hist. of the Valley. 
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In the year 1675 a hendasesin adem Rob- ‘of the Beedenns Rappehsnvenks; York, and 
ert Hen, together with an Indian, was slain James, murdered such of the inhabitants as 
by a party of the tribe of Doegs in the coun- they met, to the number of sixty—sacrifi- 
ty of Northumberland. * Colonel Mason cing ten ordinary victims for each one of the 
and Captain Brent, with some militia, pur-, chiefs that they had lost. They now sent a 
suing the offenders beyond the frontier of, message to the governor by an English in- 
Maryland, slaughtered indiscriminately a terpreter declaring themselves ready for 
number of them, and of the Susqueha- peace or for war. * 
noughs, a friendly tribe. These latter re-| At the falls of the James they had slain a 
cently driven by the Senecas, a tribe of the five servant of Nathaniel Bacon, Jr., and his over- 
nations t from their own country at the head seer, to whom he was much attached. t He 
of the Chesapeake bay, now sought refuge vowed to avenge their blood. In that peri- 
in a fort of the Piscataways, anetlier friendly | od of apprehension and alarm, the more ex- 
tribe near the head of the Potomac. This| posed and defenceless families deserting 
fort was besieged by athousand militia raised their homes, took shelter in houses of greater 
on both sides of that river. They were com- numbers and fortified them with palisades 
manded by Colonel John Washington of and redoubts. Neighbors banding together 
Westmoreland county, Virginia—the great passed in co-operating parties from planta- 
grandfather of George Washington. Col.|tion to plantation, taking arms with them 


John Washington had arrived in the colony into the fields where they labored, and post- 


about the year 1658. Not long after, being, ing sentinels to give warning of the insidious 


as has been conjectured, a surveyor, he had foe. Noman ventured out of doors unarmed. 

made locations of lands, which, however.| The Indians, in small parties, stealing with 
were set aside, until the Indians, to whom furtive g glance through the shade of the fonest: 

these lands had been assigned, should vacate | the noiseless tread of the moccasin scarce 
them. [1667.] He was a member of the)Stirring a leaf, prowled around like pan- 
house of burgesses.t To return to the siege ;|thers in quest of prey. At length the peo- 
six of the Indian chiefs sent out from the'ple at the head of the James and the York, 
fort on a parley were shot down by the mi-| exasperated by the wrongs of a government 
litia. The savages now made a desperate so vigorous in oppression and so imbecile for 
resistance, subsisting partly on horses cap- defence, and alarmed at the slaughter of their 
tured from the whites, and at the end of six| neighbors,—often murdered with circum- 
weeks, seventy-five warriors, with their wo- stances of cruel torture and barbarity,—rose 
men and children, pressed by famine, evac-| tumultuously in their own defence and chose 
uated the fort in the night, marching off by, Nathaniel Bacon, Jr., for their leader. Ed- 
the light of the moon, making the welkin. ucated at the inns of Court in England, pos- 
ring esith yells of defiance, and putting to sessed of a competent fortune, young, bold 
death ten of the militia found asleep. The|and ambitious; of an attractive person, fasci- 
savages making their way by the head waters nating manners, and commanding eloquence, 
he was the most accomplished gentleman of 
j , ’ his age in Virginia. It was now less than 

For the following details see generally T. M’s account , : . ‘ 

to be found Kereheval’s Hist. of the Valley, p. 22. Hen. three yours gnce his arrival in the colony, t 
vol. 2, p. 341-543. Beverley, B. 1, p. 65. Keith, p. 156.;and his genius had already raised him to a 


Breviarie and Conclusion, Burk, vol. 2, p. 250. And Ac-|seat in the council, and his manners had 
count of Bacon’s Rebellion in Va. Gazetie for the year. 


And 1 Force’s Hist. Tracts. 
+ Bancroft, vol. 2, p. 215, et seq. Chalmers’ Annals, pp.| * * Narrative of the Indian and civil wars in Virginiain 
332, 335, 348, 350. the year 1675 and 1676,” p. 1 in Force's’ Hist. Tracts, vol. 
¢ Burk, vol. 2, p. 144. See also “ Anaccount of our}1. This account is evidently, in the main, if not altogether, 
late troubles in Virginia, written in 1676, by Mrs. An. Cot-| by the same hand with the letter bearing the signature of 
ton, of Q. Creeke,” p. 3, in Force’s Historical Tracts, vol. 1.| Mrs. An. Cotton. Several passages are identical. These 
This curious doeument was published from the original | documents display genius and satirical wit. 
manuscript in the Richmond Enquirer, of 12th Sept., 1804.| + Bacon himself resided at Curle’s on the James river. 
T. M’s account, no less interesting, was republished in the} Account in Va. Gazette. 
same paper. It may also be found in the Religiousand Lit-| { “ He settled at Curle’s upon James River in the midst 
erary Magazine, edited by Rev. Dr. John H. Rice. The) of those people who were the greatest sufferers from the 
discrepancies between the several relations can hardly be| depredations of the Indians and he himself frequently felt 
reconciled. the effects of their inroads.”—Acct. in Va. Gazette. 
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won for him an extensive popularity. Ba- 
con called to the command, harangued the 
insurgent planters on the horrors of Indian 
massacre—the imbecility of the government 
and all their grievances. He avowed that 
he accepted the command, only to serve 
them and the country; for which he was 
ready to endure the severest trials and en- 
counter the most formidable dangers, and he 
pledged himself never to lay down his arms 
until he had executed vengeance on the In- 
dian savages and redressed all the wrongs of 
his countrymen. 
in every breast and the insurgent planters, 
fired with contagious enthusiasm, vowed 
unanimous devotion to him. Bacon, thus 
joined by ‘“‘ many gentlemen of good condi- 
tion,’’ mustered in 20 days 500 men. * He 
now endeavored to obtain from the Govern- 
or a commission of General, with authority 
to lead out his followers, at their own ex- 
pense, against the Indians. He then stood so 
high in the council, that Sir William Berkeley 
found it imprudent to return a downright re- 
fusal, and he concluded to temporize. How- 
ever, some of the leading men about Sir 
William fomented the differences between 
him and Bacon, having “ his merits in mis- 
trust as a luminary that threatened to eclipse 
their rising glories.” | The governor’s an- 
swer was sent by some of his friends, who 
endeavored to persuade Bacon to disband. 
But he refused. 

Thereupon, the governor, on the 29th of 
May, issued a proclamation, declaring rebels 
all who should fail to return t within a cer- 
tain time and starting from Middle Planta- 
tion, (now Williamsburg,) with a party of 
mounted gentlemen, followed after Bacon to 
the falls of James river, but returned without 
effecting anything. During the Governor’s 


* Acct. in Va. Gazette. 

+ Narrative of the Indian and civil wars, p. 10. This 
circumstance may recall to mind the conduct of some of 
the leaders in Virginia, who, a hundred years afterwards, 
drove Patrick Henry from the army. 

t According to “ Narrative of the Indian and Civil 
Wars,” p. 10. Bacon, before the murder of his overseer, 
had been refused the commission and had sworn passion- 
ately that upon the next murder he should hear of, he 
would march ayainst the Indians, ** commission or no com- 
mission.” And when one of his own family was butchered, 
“he got together about seventy or ninety persons, most 
good housekeepers, well-armed,” &c. Burk, vol. 2, p. 164, 
makes their number “ near 600 men,” and refers to ancient 
(MS.) records. 
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His accents found an echo | 





absence, the planters of the lower country 
rose in open revolt and declared against the 
frontier forts as a useless and intolerable bur- 
then. The repugnance always displayed in 
Virginia to them, was probably heightened 
by a secret apprehension, lest these means 
of defence might be made use of, as the in- 
struments of despotism. To restore quict 
the forts were dismantled; the assembly, the 
odious ‘‘ Long Parliament” of Virginia, was 
dissolved, and writs for a new election issued. 
This revolt in the lower country, with which 
Bacon had no immediate connection, de- 
monstrates how widely the leaven of rebel- 
lion, as it was styled, pervaded the body of 
the people and how unfounded is the notion, 
that it was the result of personal pique or 
ambition in Bacon. Had he never set his 
foot on the soil of Virginia, there can be lit- 
tle doubt but that a rebellion would have oc- 
curred at this time. There was no man in 
the colony with a brighter prospect before 
him than Bacon; nor could he have enga- 
ged in the popular movement, without a 
sacrifice of selfish considerations, and immi- 
nent risk.* The movement was revolu- 
tionary,—a miniature prototype of the revo- 
lution of 1688, in England, and of 1776, in 
Virginia itself. 

Meanwhile the men of property in Bacon’s 
little army, fearful of a confiscation, deserted 
their leader and returned to their homes. 
But Bacon, with fifty-seven men, penetrated 
into the Indian country, until his provisions 
were nearly exhausted, without discovering 
the enemy. At length a tribe of friendly 
Mannakin Indians were found entrenched 
within a pallisaded fort. Bacon endeavoring 
to procure provisions from them was refused, 
and one of his men being killed by a random 
shot, suspecting treachery, he stormed the 
fort, burnt it and the cabins, and with a loss 
of only three of his party, put to death one 
hundred and fifty Indians.+ It is difficult 
to credit, and impossible to justify this mas- 
sacre. Bacon, with his company, now re- 
turned home and he was shortly after elec- 
ted one of the burgesses for the county of 
Henrico. Brewse or Bruce, his colleague 
and a captain of the Insurgents, was not 


* Burk, vol. 2, p. 160. 

+ According to “ Narrative of Indian and Civil Wars,’ 
p. 11. Bacon blew up their Magazine of arms and gun- 
powder. See also account in Virginia Gazette. 
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less odious to the governor. * Bacon upon 
his election, going down the James river, 
with a party of his friends, was met by an 
armed vessel, ordered on board of her and 


of God, the king and governor, in the fol- 
lowing words: * 

‘IT, Nathaniel Bacon, Jr., of Henrico coun- 
ty, in Virginia, doe hereby most readily, 


arrested by Major Howe, high sheriff of|freely and most humbly acknowledge that I 


Jamestown, t who conveyed him to the gov- 
ernor at that place, by whom he was accost- 
ed thus :— 


“Mr. Bacon, you had forgot to be a gen- 
tleman.” 

Bacon. “ No, may it please your honour.” 

Governor. “Then I'll take your parol,” 
which he did and gave him his liberty. A 
number of his companions who had been 
arrested with him, were still kept in irons. 

On the 5th of June, 1676, the new assem- 
bly met in the chamber over the general 
court, and having chosen a speaker, the gov- 
ernor sent for them down and addressed 
them in a brief abrupt speech on the Indian 
disturbances, and in allusion to the chiefs who 
had been slain, exclaimed: ‘If they had 
killed my grandfather and my grandmother, 
my father and mother and all my friends, yet 
if they had come to treat of peace, they ought 
to have gone in peace.” After a little inter- 
val, he rose again and said: “ If there be joy 
in the presence of the Angels over one sin- 
ner that repenteth, there is joy now, for we 
have a penitent sinner come before us :—call 
Mr. Bacon.” Bacon now appearing, was 
compelled upon one knee, at the bar of the 
house, to confess his crimes and beg pardon 


am, and have been guilty of diverse late un- 
lawfull, mutinous and rebellious practices, 
contrary to my duty to his most sacred ma- 
jestie’s governour and this country, by beat- 
ing up of drums; raiseing Of men in armes ; 
marching with them into severall parts of his 
most sacred majestie’s colony, not only with- 
out order and commission, but contrary to 
the express orders and commands of the Right 
Hon. Sir William Berkeley, Knt., his majes- 
ties most worthy governor and Captain Gen- 
eral of Virginia. And I do further acknow- 
ledge, that the said honorable governour hath 
been very favorable to me, by his several re- 
iterated gracious offers of pardon, thereby to 
reclaime me from the persecution of those 
my unjust proceedings, (whose noble and 
generous mercy and clemency I can never 
sufficiently acknowledge,) and for the re- 
settlement of this whole country in peace 
and quietnesse. And I doe hereby, upon 
my knees, most humbly begg of Almighty 
God and of his majestie’s said governour, that 
upon this my most harty and unfeigned ac- 
knowledgment of my said miscarriages and 
unwarrantable practices, he will please to 
grant me his gracious pardon and indemp- 
nity, humbly desireing also the honourable 
councell of state, by whose goodnesse I am 


* It was afterwards charged by the King’s commission- also much obleged and the honourable bur- 
ers that the malecontents returned freemen (not being | esses of the present grand assembly to in- 


freeholders) for burgesses. 
Burk, p. 251. 


Breviarie and Conclusion, 2. 
The charge was well founded. 


t Beverley, B.1, p. 71, gives another version: “ Mat- grant me such pardon. 


terceed and mediate with his honour, to 
And I doe hereby 


ters did not sneceed there to Mr. Bacon’s satisfaction, promise, upon the word and faith of a chris- 
wherefore he expressed himself a little too freely. For|tian and of a gentleman, that upon such 


which, being suspended from the council, he went away 
The gover- 


again in a huff, with his sloop and followers. 


pardon granted me, as I shall ever acknow- 


nor filled a long-boat with men and pursued the sloop so ledge so great a favour, soe I will alwaies 
close, that colonel Bacon removed into his boat to make|bear true faith and allegiance to his most 


more haste. 


down again.” 


But the governor had sent up by land to the 
ships at Sandy Point, where he was stopped and sent : : 
Keith, p. 158, follows Beverley. The Bre- ly, faithfully and peacably to the government 


sacred majestie and demeane myself dutiful- 


viarie and Conclusion, Burk, vol. 2, p. 250, gives still adif-| and the laws of this country, and am most 


ferent account: “ At the meeting of the new assembly, 
Bacon comes down to Jamestown in a sloop and armed 


ready and willing to enter into bond of two 


men in her; is shot at and forced to fly up the river; is thousand pounds stirling, and for security 
pursued and taken prisoner by Capt. Thomas Gardner and thereof, bind my whole estate in Virginia to 


delivered up to the governor.” 


T. M’s account, followed in the text, seems the more 
probable, since he was a burgess present in Jamestown 


the country, for my good and quiett behaviour 
for one whole yeare, from this date, and doe 


about the time of Bacon’s capture. ‘The account in the Vir- | promise and obleige myself to continue my 


ginia Gazette follows the Breviarie and Conclusion. Ac 


cording to ‘‘ Narrative of Indian and Civil Wars,” Bacon 


was captured in his own sloop lying at Jamestown. 


Vor. XITI—43 


-|said duty and allegiance at all times after- 





* Hening, vol. 2, pp. 543-514, 
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wards. In testimony of this my frée ash Ieseiachivesi to avenge all wrongs done to 
harty recognition, I have hereunto subscribed | him or his friends. * 
my name this ninth day of June, 1676. There was in the council at this trme one 
Natu. Bacon.” |Colonel Nathaniel Bacon, a near relative of 
‘Nathaniel Bacon, Jr., who was not yet thirty 
years of age. The elder Bacon was a weal- 
thy politic old man, childless, and intending 
cording to Mr. Bacon’s request, the right © make his name-sake and kinsman his hein: 


Pea the governor to grant tas antal ‘It was by the pressing solicitations of this 
Mr. Bacon his Reddins Dated the 9th of °!4 gentleman, as was believed, that young 


The intercession of the council was as fol- 
lows: “ Wee of his majestie’s councell of 
the State of Virginia, doe hereby desire ac 


June, 1676. Dacca was reluctantly prevailed upon to re- 
Phill. Ludwell, Hen. Chicheley, peat at the bar of the house the recantation 
James Bray, Nath’! Bacon, written by the old gentleman. And jt was 
Wm. Cole, Thos. Beale, he, as was supposed, who gave timely warn- 
Ra. Wormeley, Tho. Ballard, ing to the young Bacon to flee for his life. 

Pe Three or four days after his first arrest, many 


country people from the heads of the rivers, 


"5" | appeared in Jamestown ; but finding Bacon 
‘c , . . ° ° 
ment, the governor exclaimed, ‘‘ God forgive restored to his place in the council and his 


you, I forgive you,” repeating the words) ¢ompanions at liberty, they returned home 
thrice. Col. Cole of the council added,! .aticfied. In a short time, however, the wa- 
‘and all that were with him ;”’ “yea,” echoed vering, temporizing old governor seeing all 
the governor, “ and all that were with him,” | quiet, issued secret warrants to sieze him 


for there were then twenty persons Or more | again, intending probably to raise the militia 
in irons, who had been arrested in company | and prevent a rescue. 


of Bacon, when he was coming down the 
river. Sir William Berkeley now starting up — 
from his chair, for the third time, exclaimed, 
“Mr. Bacon if you will live civilly but till next CHAPTER XXV. 
Quarter court, Il’e promise to restore you 1676 

againe to yo’r place there,” (pointing with 
his hand to Mr. Bacon’s seat,) he having} Bacon with an armed force enters Jamestown; Extorts 
been of the council before those troubles,} a Commission from the Governor; Proceedings of the 
although he had been only a few years in| Assembly; Bacon marches against the Pamunkies. 
Virginia and having been deposed by the Berkeley summons the Gloucester militia ; Bacon coun- 
governor's proclamation. However, instead termarches upon the Governor; He escapes to Acco- 
of being obliged to wait till the quarterly mac ; Bacon encamps at Middle Plantation; Calls a 
court, Bacon was restored to his seat in the Convention; Oath prescribed to be taken by the inhabi- 
council on that very day. Intelligence of it 
was hailed with joyful acclamations by the 
people in Jamestown. This took place on 
Saturday. Bacon was also promised a com- 
mission to go out against the Indians, to be| Within three or four days after Bacon’s 
delivered him on the Monday following ; 2 Ne rte news reached Jamestown, that he was 
but being delayed or disappointed, a few days thirty miles above, on the James river, at the 
after, (the assembly being engaged in taking} head of four hundred men. Sir William 
measures against the Indians,) he escaped Berkeley now summoned the York train- 
from Jamestown. He conceived the gover-| bands to defend Jamestown. Only one hun- 
nor’s pretended generosity to be only a lure dred obeyed the summons, and they arrived 
to keep him out of his seat in the house o,/| too late and one half of them were favorable 
burgesses and to quiet the people of the up-to Bacon. Expresses almost hourly brought 
per country, who were hastening down to 


When Bacon had made his acknowledg- 


tants; Sarah Drummond; Giles Bland seizes an armed 
vessel and sails for Accomac ; His capture ; Berkley re- 
turns and takes possession of Jamestown ; Bacon exter- 
minates the Indians on the frontier. 





* According to Mrs. Cotton’s letter, Bacon obtained leave 
of absence to visit his wife: “sick as he pretended.” But 
from T. M’s account and others this appears to be errone- 
ous. 


* Breviarie and Conclusion, Burk, vol. 2, p. 259. Mrs. 
Ann Cotton’s letter. Compare Chalmers’ Annals, p. 332-3. 
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intelligence of his approach. In less than 
four days, at two o’clock, P. M., he marched 
into Jamestown unresisted, and drew up his 
force, (now numbering six hundred men,) 
horse and foot, in battle array on the green, 
in front of the State-house. 
the drum beat, as was the custom, for the 
assembly to meet, and in less than thirty min- 
utes, Bacon advanced with a file of fusileers 
on either hand, near to the corner of the 
State-house, where he was met by the gover- 
nor and council. The governor baring his 
breast, cried out, “ here! shoot me,—fore 
God fair mark, shoot,” frequently repeating 
the words. Bacon replied: ‘No, may it 


please yo’r hono’r, we will not hurt a hair of the governor. 


yo’r head, nor of any other man’s; we are 
come for a co’mission to save our lives from 
th’ Indians, which you have so often promis- 
ed and now we will have it before we go.” 
Bacon was walking to and fro between the 
files of his men, holding his left arm akimbo, 
“‘with outragious postures,” and gesticula- 
ting violently with his right. Sir William 
Berkeley was no less agitated. After a few 
moments he withdrew to his private apart- 
ment, at the other end of the State-house, 
the members of the council accompanying 
him. Bacon followed, frequently hurrying 
his hand from his sword-hilt to his hat and ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Damn my bloud, le kill govern’r, 
councill, assembly and all, and then [le 
sheath my sword in my own heart’s bloud!”’ 
It was understood that he had given private 
orders to his men, that upon the signal of his 
drawing his sword, they should fire. The 
fusileers with cocked guns pointed at a win- 
dow of the assembly-chamber, crowded with 
faces, repeated in threatening tones, “‘ We 
will have it, we will have it’”—meaning the 
commission of General for Bacon. One of 
the burgesses, waiving his handkerchief, cried 
out: ‘‘ You shall have it—you shall have it,”’ 
when uncocking their guns they shouldered 
them and stood still, till Bacon returning, 
they rejoined the main body. 


dians. 


* 2. Hening, p. 606. 


In half an hour| 


league of Bacon, alone found courage to 
answer, “twas not in our province or power 
nor of any other save the king’s vice-gerent, 
our govern’r.”” Bacon nevertheless still warm- 
ly urged his demand, and harangued the body 
for near half an hour, on the Indian distur- 
bances; the condition of the public reven- 
ues; the exhorbitant taxes, abuses and cor- 
ruptions of the administration, and all the 
grievances of their miserable country. Hav- 
ing concluded and finding “ no other answer, 
he went away dissatisfied.” 

The assembly went on to provide for the 
Indian war, and made Bacon General and 
|Commander-in-chief, which was ratified by 
“An act of indemnity was 
also passed to Bacon and his party for com- 
mitting this force and a high applausive let- 
ter was writ in favor of Bacon’s designs and 
proceedings to the king’s majesty, signed by 
the governor, council and assembly.” * Sir 
William Berkeley at the same time address- 
ed a letter to king Charles II., writing, ‘I 
have above 30 years governed the most flour- 
ishing country the sun ever shone over, but 
am now encompassed with rebellion like 
waters, in every respect like to that of Mas- 
sanello, except their leader.” t Some of the 
burgesses also wrote to his majesty, setting 
forth the circumstances of the outbreak. 

The amnesty extended from the Ist of 
March to the 25th of June, 1676, and ex- 
cepted only offences against the law con- 
cerning the Indian trade. { The assembly, 
however, did not restrict itself to measures 
favorable to Bacon. It adopted a middle 
ground between him and the governor. On 
the one hand, Bacon, according to the letter 
of the law at least, had been guilty of rebel- 
lion and he had so acknowledged. Yet he 
was not more guilty than the majority of the 
people of the colony, and probably not more 
so than a majority of the assembly itself. 
And the popular movement seemed justified 
by a necessary self-defence and an intolera- 


In about an|ble accumulation of public grievances. On 
hour after, Bacon re-entered the assembly- 
chamber and demanded a commission, au- 
thorizing him to march out against the In- 


* Breviarie and Conclusion. Burk, vol. 2, p. 251. 
+ Massaniello, or Thomas Anello, a fisherman of Na- 


Godwin, the Speaker, * who was a_/|Ples, born 1623. Exasperated by the oppressive taxes laid 
Baconian, remaining silent in the chair, a 
burgess named Bruce t (or Brewse,) a col- 


by Austria upon his countrymen, at the head of two thous- 
and young men, armed with canes, he overthrew the vice- 
roy; seized upon the supreme power, and after holding it 
some years, fell by the hands of assassins in 1647. Lem- 





° . . . . J + J H 4 ~ 
+ Brewse, according to Breviarie and Conclusion, in| prieres Biog. Dictionary. 


Burk, vol. 2. p. 250, Blayton, according to T. M. 





¢ Hen., vol. 2. p. 263, 
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the other hand, Sir William Berkeley had 
violated a solemn engagement to grant the 
commission. Added to these considerations 
it did not escape the notice of the assembly | 
that the term of ten years, for which Sir Wil- 
liam Berkeley had been appointed, had ex- 
pired, and this circumstance, although it| 
might not be held absolutely to terminate his 
authority, served at the least to attenuate its | 
weight. The assembly pursued a line of 
compromise, with a view at once to vindi- 
cate the supremacy of law; to heal the 
wounded pride of the governor; to protect 
the country; to screen Bacon and his con- 
federates from punishment and to reform the 
abuses of the government. 

It is remarkable that the resolutions in- 
structing the Virginia delegates in congress 
to declare the colonies free and independent, 
were passed in June, 1776, and that the as- 
sembly, under Bacon’s influence, met in 
June, 1676. * 

The first act of the session declared war 
against the Indians,—ordering a levy of one 
thousand men and authorizing General Ba- 
con to receive volunteers, and if their num- 
ber proved sufficient, to dispense with the 
regular force. An act was then passed for the 
suppressing of tumults; the preamble reci- 
ting, that there had “bin many unlawful tu- 
mults, routs and riotts in divers parts of this 
country,’’ and that “ certain ill-disposed and 
disaffected people of late gathered and may 
again gather themselves together by beate 
of drumme and otherwise, in a most appa- 
rent rebellious manner.” “The act for reg- 








ulating of officers and offices’? shows how 


tries eligible by the freemen of each parish 
once in three years. An act for suppress- 
ing ‘ ordinaries,’’ or taverns, expresses a 
sense of the evils of intemperance. Col. 
Edward Hill and Lieutenant John Stith, of 
Charles City, were disabled from holding of- 
fice in that county, for having fomented mis- 
understandings between the governor and 
the people of Charles City and Henrico 
counties, and having been instrumental in 
levying exhorbitant taxes. * 

In token of the excitement and suspicion 
then prevailing in the assembly, it was ob- 
served that some of the members wore dis- 
tinctive badges. 

In a few days, however, the assembly was 
dissolved by the Governor, who seeing how 
great Bacon’s influence was, apprehended 
only further mischief from their proceed- 
ings. A number of the burgesses mtend- 
ing to depart on the morrow, having met in 
the evening to take leave of each other, 
General Bacon, as he now came to be styled, 
entered the room with a handfull of papers 
and looking around, enquired, ‘‘which of these 
gentlemen shall I interest to write a few words 
for me?’ All present looking aside, being 
unwilling to interfere, Lawrence, Bacon’s 
friend pointing to one of the company, (the 
author of T. M’s account, {) said ‘“ that gen- 
tleman writes very well,” and he, underta- 
king to excuse himself, Bacon, bowing low, 
said, “‘ pray sir, do me the honor to write a 
line for me,” and he consenting, was de- 
tained during the whole night filling up com- 
missions obtained from the governor and 
signed by him. These commissions Bacon 


many abuses and how much rapacity had filled almost altogether with the names of 
crept into the administration. The demo- the regular militia officers of the country, 
cratic spirit of this assembly displayed itself |the first men in the colony in fortune, rank 


in a law, ‘‘enabling freemen to vote for bur- 
gesses,’’ and another making the church yes- 


* Hening, vol. 2, p. 342. 





and influence. 


* Ib. vol 2. pp. 352-353-356-364. 
+ 1 have in vain endeavored to ascertain the name of 
this person. He appears to have been a planter. 
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WINTER AND SPRING. 


Winter is gone, and May, Queen of the Year, must in 
a few days resign her Crown of Flowers :—the following 
poems are not, therefore, as seasonable as we might have 
made them; but as none will require poetry either to be 
written or published according to the Calendar, we have 
no doubt they will still prove acceptable to our readers. 
The ode of Earl Conrad is taken from a note, by the trans- 
lator, to Sismondi’s “ Historical view of the Literature of 
the South of Europe ;” and was long since intended to 
usher in, instead of bidding adieu to “ merry, merry May;” 
but was forgotten. It was written several centuries ago. 


WINTER. 
BY LANGDON. 


Each season hath its beauties. Genial Spring 
Decks the green earth with flowers: Bright Sum- 
mer casts 
From earth to heaven her arch of heav’nly hue; 
And Autumn ‘neath the dusk and mellow air 
Her mantle of inimitable dyes 
Weaves over hedge and hill. 
King, 
Proud monarch of the snow-wreath’d diadem, 
With wizard art and icy wand, dost charm 
The subjects of thy ruthless tyranny— 
Thou know’st with sudden ecstasy to thrill 
The spirits of thy pris’ners. 
Lucid morn 
Dawns sometimes lovely on a night of storm 
Horrid with sleet and snow. Forth issuing, 
We boldly seek the keen external air, 
And the crisp surface crackles to the step 
That bears us onward, gayly wandering. 
On the charm’d eye with sudden beauty bursts 
A glorious vison. Where accordant blend 
Their various branches, in eternal green, 
The holly, cedar, and low-spreading pine, 
How beautiful the drapery that falls 
O’er the still boughs! how pure! how heav’nly 
white ! 
And as the sun, with horizontal beam, 
And furtive glance, peeps passionately through 
As if enamor’d of a scene so fair, 
See, from each silver’d leaf and drooping bough 
The diamond drops depend, and softly shine 
In his fond ray dissolving. Graceful bends 
Each little bush, beneath its folded robe 
Of spotless white, in adoration bow’d ; 
And each recess, with its pure canopy 
Of arching branches delicately wove, 
And fieecy curtains hung in careful ease, 
Fit spot would seem for angels, when they turn, 
Rejoicing, from their ministry on earth, 
To worship in. And Fancy whispers us, 


Thou, too, stern 


Where marble trees from alabaster grow, 

And from each bough hang clustering jewels rare, 
And pearls unknown to earth—a rich repast 

For the enchanted eye. Not regal pomp 

In oriental climes might boast display 

So brilliant; ocean’s darkest cave unseen, 

With its deep mines of undiscover'd gems, 

Might never rival, in the glare of day, 

These trembling drops that, ina morning beam, 
Distil from frozen leaflets. 

In these shades 

For the dead year how sweet a resting place ! 

As the old pilgrim, worn with various toil 

In gath’ring blessings for ungrateful man, 

Sinks down and dies, here may he sleep in state, 
Where nature spreads for him a couch of snow, 
And throws her pall around him. Let him sleep 
In solitudes so lovely, undisturbed, 

Where, ere the scene dissolve, each leaf for him 
Shall weep the gentle tribute of its tears. 


Winter, thou art a faithful moralist, 

And heav'nly lessons in thy works lie hid 

For him who seeks them. While the faded leaf, 
The wither’d grass,—the aspect of decay 

By nature worn, remind us of our doom, 

These rare creations of thy gentler will 

Soften the rigor of foreshadow’d fate, 

And mingle hopes with fears ;—cast on the grave 
A living light, the welcome smile of Heaven. 
Virginia. 

“The following song of Earl Conrad of Kirch- 
berg, is translated very closely, and in the same 
measure as the original : 


** May, sweet May, again is come; 

May, that frees the land from gloom, 

Children, children, up and see 

All her stores of jollity ! 

O’er the laughing hedgerow’s side 

She hath spread her treasures wide ; 

She is in the greenwood shade, 

Where the nightingale hath made 

Every branch and every tree 

Ring with her sweet melody : 

Hill and dale are May’s own treasures, 

Youth, rejoice in sportive measures ; 
Sing ye! join the chorus gay! 
Hail this merry, merry May! 


** Up, then, children, we will go 
Where the blooming roses grow, 

In a joyful company 

We the bursting flowers will see ; 
Up! your festal dress prepare ! 
Where gay hearts are meeting, there 
May hath pleasures most inviting, 
Heart, and sight, and ear delighting, 





As all entrane’d we thread the lovely maze, 
A fairy paradise the still wood seems, 


“tp 






Listen to the bird’s sweet song, 
Hark! how soft it floats along! 





The Book of Nature. 











Courtly dames our pleasures share, 
Never saw I May so fair; 
Therefore, dancing will we go: 
Youths rejoice, the flowrets blow ; 
Sing ye! join the chorus gay! 
Hail this merry, merry May ! 



























* Our manly youths,—where are they now ? 

Bid them up, and with us go 

To the sporters on the plain; 

Bid adieu to care and pain, 

Now, thou pale and wounded lover! 

Thou thy peace shalt soon recover : 

Many a laughing lip and eye 

Speaks the light heart’s gaiety. 

Lovely flowers around we find, 

In the smiling verdure twined, 

Richly steep’d in May dews glowing : 

Youths! rejoice, the flowers are blowing : 
Sing ye! join the chorus gay! 
Hail this merry, merry May ! 


“ Oh, if to my love restored, 

Her, o’er all her sex adored, 

What supreme delight were mine ! 

How would Care her sway resign! 

Merrily in the bloom of May, 

I would weave a garland gay ; 

Better than the best is she, 

Purer than all purity ! 

For her spotless self alone, 

T will sing this changeless one; 

Thankful or unthankful, she 

Shall my song, my idol, be. 
Youths, then join the chorus gay! 
Hail this merry, merry May!” 





THE BOOK OF NATURE. 


“There are two hooks from which I collect my divin- 
ity ;—besides that written one of God, another of his ser- 
vant Nature: That universal and public manuscript that 
lies expanded unto the eyes of all... .. Possibly, even 
the Heathens knew better how to join and read these mys- 
tical letters, than many Christians, who cast a more care- 
less eyen on these common hicroglyphies, and disdain to 
suck divinity from the flowers of nature.”— Religio- Medici, 
(Sir Thomas Browne.) 


The manuscript of Nature's Book 
Js open spread to every eye, 
But few into the leaves will look 

That round them lie : 


In characters both quaint and old, 

Yet easy to be understood ; 
On every hill and vale unrolled, 
In every wood. 





I see the oaks like belted knights, ' 
With sturdy sinews gird the land. { 
As Birnam wood besieged the heights 
In Malcome’s hand. 


The solemn brotherhood of pines, 

Like monks slow chaunting in the choir, 
Nos miserere—Cy press nuns 

In sad attire. 


But where around the opening glade 
Like Cretan gold the light descends, 

And through alternate sun and shade 
The pathway wends ; 


And deeper in, the level sward 
With cooler shadows overspread— 
(Oh, page more worthy of award 
Than eye hath read !) 


From root to top the haws are crowned 
With tiaras of snowy bloom, 

Through purple violet-lips the ground 
Exhales perfume. 


And there, unto the poet's heart, 
Illumined with a thousand dyes, 

And granite claspings all undone, 
The volume lies. 


Be PATIENT, poet, say the Haws: 
The haman heart that flowers bears, 
Will ripen fruit in after days 
Of after years. 





Be uumsce, breathe the Violets: 
More worthily is honor won, 4 
If they a pleasing fragrance find, : 
Who looked for none. 





And if thou,—say the Calmias, 
A pride in exaltation hast, 
See how our bloom that crowns the cliff 

Wastes every blast. 


















Love—saith the yellow jasmine—Love. 
In vain the storm menaces him 

Who binds his bosom’s tendrils round 
A steadfast limb. 


And if indeed a poet’s heart 
Thou hast, who walkest in this wood, 
Believe that God in fruit or bloom 
Works out some good. 


J. M. Leeare. 


South Carolina. 
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TO THE TURTLE-DOVE. 


Loving, kissing, cooing, 
Billing, fondling, wooing, 
Gentle, pretty Turtle-dove, 
Whiling away the hours, 
Mid bowers of sweet flow’rs, 
How I envy thee thy love! 


Thou art lovely, lovely ! 
Soothingly and smoothly 
Fall thy notes upon the ear, 
Music sweet revealing, 
Pain and sorrow healing, 
Calming, soothing all who hear. 


Undulating, swelling 
Float thy cooings, telling 
Of the spark which fires thy breast, 
Blandly languid falling, 
And the lovers calling, 
When the spring in green is drest. 


Thou thy pinions lending, 
I my journey bending, 

To the land of promised rest, 
Would fly, would fly, would fly, 
On high, on high, on high 

To the regions ever blest ! 


Georgia. -&. 





CONSOLATIONS OF THE CHURCH. 


BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 


“ Early with every Sabbath morn returning 
You hear her light step up the chancel come,— 
Through all the week she turns with tender yearning 
To that old church, which is to her a home.”—t. E. L. 


Her lot is lonely! one by one have parted 
The silvery links that wove Life’s chain of yore; 
She is a mourner—widow’d—-broken-hearted—— 
Her vanish'd hopes time never can restore. 
The bread of bitterness she oft hath broken-— 
And with it mingled Marah’s cup of wo; 
Her isolated heart hath long since spoken 
Its farewell to the world of pride and show. 


Her pilgrim feet are weary—-yet she cometh 
Up to this place, this holiest place of prayer— 
Poor, care-worn child of clay! ‘tis here she summeth 

Her all of happiness :--and pausing there 
She stilleth each human throbbing ere she enters 
Those gracious doors which guard her hallow'd 
home ;-- 
There with a child-like faith her hope she centres, 


Meekly she enters, and as meekly kneeling 
Lifteth her heavy heart in earnest prayer ;-- 

A peace divine o’er her bruis'd spirit stealing-- 
Truly she knoweth that her God is there. 
Within those consecrated walls she heareth 
Words that her weak and fainting soul sustain :— 
Her grateful heart echoes the chant which beareth 
Heavenward each suppliant and adoring strain. 


And now with footsteps faltering, she goeth 

Up to the shrine with sacred symbols spread ; 
With lowly self-distrusting heart she boweth, 

A guest at that free feast where all are bid. 

By the Atoning Cross she groweth stronger— 
For holiest hopes have risen in her heart ; 
O’er life’s vain sorrow museth she no longer— 
Her wants have vanish'd, and her woes depart! 


The burden of her heaviest cares is lifted— 
His love hath roll'd the gathering mists away, 
And through the steadfast eye of Faith she’s gifted 
To see the dawning of a clearer day. 
Only the Hope that looketh up to Heaven 
Her own she calleth, yet tis a hope divine— 
A joy “ not of this world” to her is given, 
And she goes forth patient to bide her time! 





STANZAS. 


My days and hours of childhood, oh! how often I recall you, 

For well do I remember that no evil did befall you ; 

My youth is past—my manhood’s come, I now can truly 
say, 

I ne’er spend time in business, as I used to spend in play. 


My fleeting moments pass’d so sweet, when life was in 
its spring, 

When all my feelings yet were fresh, and hope was on the 
wing ; 

When with the sun I rose each morn, and with him went 
to rest ; 

[ slept upon my childhood’s bed, he slumbered in the west. 


I used to wander through the fields, with dog, or gun, or 
book, 

And when the walk or hunt was o’er, to bathe me in the 
brook ; 

My days then passed so happily, they never seem'd too 
long, 

And when the welcome evening came, I cheer’d me with 
a song. 


I used to love the solitude, of wood, or hill, or plain, 

And ever shunn’d the haunts of men, because they gave 
me pain ; 

It hurt my childish vanity. because I was not sought, 

Andsingled from the rabble crowd, as seem'd to me [| ought. 


I used to lay me in the shade, beneath a holly tree, 
And think, if yet in after times, some good reserv'd for me; 





Therefore with lowliest reverence doth she come. 





If yet, it might, in future years, the name [ call’d my own 
Be coupled with some glorious act, or great deed I had done. 
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These were the joys of childhood, with its pastimes and 
its haunts, 

But now succeed the toil of life, its business and its 
wants ; 

Its pleasures and its prospects here, held out to court or 
brave, 

To soothe, to rouse, to frighten. us—Love, Glory, and the 
Grave. 


J. 





A MORN IN PARADISE. 


As the learned have not yet come to a decision respect- 
ing the location of the Garden of Eden, the writer of the 
following verses has availed herself of the * Poet’s License,” 
and supposed it in a valley. 


The mist of ages vanished—and lo, serene and bright, 

All dewy green, and sparkling in the pearly morning light, 
Uprose fair Eden’s mountains, uprose her forests tall, 

To guard the lovely valley as with an emerald wa!l. 


Morn walked the hills of Eden, but she came not there 
as now, 

All pale and cloud-attended, with sadness on her brow :— 

Star-welcomed then she came, by the Angel Glory led, 

And naught but joy and beauty sprang up beneath her tread. 


Then on each mountain’s brow was a crown of lambent 
flame, 

And the waving forest-tops, like a sea of light became, 

’Till last gleamed out the valley all fearless of mishap, 

Like a fair unconscious infant, with flowerets in her lap. 


The golden-fruited boughs with a mellow music swayed, 

And the vine’s transparent clusters like diamonds lit the 
shade, 

The streams like molten silver reflected roseate bloom, 

Or roamed with murmured gladness amid the forest gloom. 


Yet deem not al! unwelcomed, by living voice or song, 

That fairest morning walked the eastern heights among ; 

Close by each breezy hill-side, within each covert green, 

Were forms of might and grandeur—were forms of beauty 
seen. 


There, thunder-toned, majestic, as fitted well to reign, 

The Lion roared his gladness, and shook his cloud-like 
mane, 

And woke the wondrous concert, harmonious yet grand, 

Of the proud, exulting subjects who owned his mild com: 
mand. 


But most the gentle warblers from out each downy nest, 

Gave an enchantment to the air, as if of soul possest. 

As sweet the strain as Seraph’s call, when heard at even- 
tide, 

It floated o’er the fragrant dale, or up the mountain's side. 


But soon, more fair than Morning that charmed the eastern 
skies, 

More loving than the tender Night, with its soft and starry 
eyes,— 








More graceful than the bounding fawn that sprang to her 
caress, 

And oh, with more than Angcl’s power, a mortal heart to 
bless ! 


Came forth “ in beauty unadorned,” the bright anJ peerless 
Queen, 

All warm and glowing from her dreams, on couch of mossy 
green, 

Then waved the enamored breeze his wings, then flowers 
their welcome blushed, 

And, listening to Evg’s lovelier voice, each warbler’s strain 
was hushed. 


ELora. 
Paineville, Va. 





SLEEP. 


With curtains drawn, with bright glare dimmed, by hand 
as soft and fair 

As the white cloud that floats along and woos the passing 
air 

A form, as bright and glowing as the sun’s last lingering ray, 

Sank, sun-like, though at noon, to sleep the dreary hours 
away. 


The sofa’s blushing crimson grew brighter when "twas 
pressed 

By such acheek, and such a hand ;—the girl was soon at 
rest. 

At rest! her lips were parted, and a smile, an angel smile, 

Ruffled the placid calmness of the dreamer’s face the while. 


Was there no dreamy consciousness that a step was draw- 
iag nigh 

Marking the light and shadow of her smile—ber deep 
drawn sigh ? 

Did not her heart beat faster, when that form with quicker 
tread 

Turned from the unknowing sleeper, gave one lingering 
look, and fled? 


A laugh broke now the stillness, aloud and merry laugh, 

And every intonation her wakened ear did quaff ; 

She glided with her gracefulness to the mirror, which gave 
back 


A face the fairest of the fair—a path for beauty’s track. 


‘‘What could it be?” in smothered tones came through 
her lip compressed, 

“ My hair in such luxuriance did touch my cheek,—then 
rest 

Gently upon my bosom white, the very way I chose, 

And floated zephyr-like about, as my breathing fell and 
rose |" 


Like direful murder truth will out ; conviction in her look, 

She paced the yielding carpet till the very glasses shook. 

That same soft cheek was flushed, and pale, ‘‘ oh, misery 
could it be! 

“Too true, too true, oh! fatal nap—Not to he gracefully [” 


Errte, 
Charleston, S. C. 
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THE FORTUNES CF ESTHER, THE JEWESS, 


CHAPTER I. 


The gray twilight of early dawn had thrown a 
pale, broad streak upon the eastern horizon—the 
harbinger of approaching day—afid faintly marked 
the dusky outlines of the lofty and stupendous 
hanging gardens of Babylon, that reared their 
broad terraces above the out-spread city, like a 
mighty promontory over a sleeping ocean. Hard 
by this astonishing and beautiful display of human 
art, there stood a splendid and stately mansion,— 
the abode of wealth and luxury. In that palace 
of -srthly greatness, was heard the sound of many 
instruments pouring forth, all night, soft and vo- 
luptuous music to a riotous crowd of mirthful rev- 
ellers. The feast was sumptuous and set off by 
all the glitter and magnificence of Eastern splen- 
dor. The bound of the gay dance was heard in 
those halls, and the shouts of frantic mirth broke 
upon the still ear of night. It was the clamorous 
festival of licentious passions, luxuriating in un- 
bridled license. In the. wild delirium of sensual 
excess, the past and the future were equally for- 
gotten ; nor did a thought upon the destitute and suf- 
fering crowds in that immense city intrade amidst 
the wasteful abundance that cloyed upon the over- 
feasted appetite. Near this palace of feasting 
and mirth, and almost flanking it, stood a wretched 
little hovel, so small and so miserable in its exterior 
as to strike the fancy with a perfect display of the 
extremes in contrast. Within this covert of humble 
poverty there was silence-——deep, solemn, and mel. 
ancholy silence, save when broken by the low, 
plaintive moans of a sobbing child, or the deep 
groans of a gray-headed man, its only living ten- 
ants. The ill according sounds of mirth, too, 
from that house of feasting, would at intervals 
burst within these narrow walls of mourning. 
Upon a hard and narrow couch lay the wasted and 
meagre corpse of a female shrouded in the hum- 
ble habiliments of poverty——that last covering of 
the mortal body, the appalling dress of the char- 
nel house. How calm! how quiet in that sleep! 
Despised and neglected child of indigenee, thy 
toiling and drooping spirit is now at rest—thy troa- 
bles are over and thy tears have ceased to flow, 
though others weep for thee. Thy God has ended 
thy weary pilgrimage, and spread over thee the man- 
tle of His peace. Now freed from the trammels of 
dust and the hondage of man, thou mayest wander 
by the stream and roam over the hills of Pales- 
tine--the land of thy fathers and the home of thy 
dreams. At the head of the couch and bending 
over the silent corpse of her mpther, sat a little 
girl, about six years old. Her small slender arms 
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mouth was pressed upon the pale and rigid lips of 
her lifeless parent. Amidst agonizing sobs, her 
tiny voice broke forth in plaintive appeals to the 
tender love and affection of that fond and pious 
mother, who had sv often pressed her to her bosom, 
but whose ear was now closed to all the sounds of 
earth. ‘ Mother, dear mother, look up—look 
kindly on thy Esther: O do not close your cyes 
so fast,” and her little fingers essayed to press 
back the lids now compressed in death. ‘* Speak, 
dear mother, one kind word, thy litle Esther calls 
thee. She is dead and will not hear me,” she ex- 
claimed, clasping her little hands with passionate 
grief, and pressing her face to her mother’s bosom. 
These simple and touching outpourings of infant 
sorrow, powerfully affected the subdued and godly 
spirit of her gray-headed relative. Strengthened 
and confirmed by a pious resignation to the will of 
that God, whose righteous wisdom plans.and exe- 
cutes only what is good, he had carbed his own 
tumultuous yearnings for aloved and honored mem- 
ber of his house and tribe; but the wailings of 
that helpless innocent, crushed down by sorrow, 
distended his heart to bursting, and the big tears 
of tender sympathy overflowed his cheeks. It 
was a thrilling and an awful sight to look upon 
that man, so calmly and so sternly armed against 
rebellious nature, thus subdued by earthly passion. 
He raised the meek and unresisting child in his 
arms, and with tender affection thrusting away the 
clustering curls from her beautiful forehead, kissed 
her again and again. She yet wept, and her little 
bosom was coovulsed with quick and deep-drawn 
sobs ; yet her gricf was passive and her spirit as 
gentle as a Jamb’s. 

* Esther, child of bereavement and of early 
sorrows,” he kindly whispered, ‘ remember the 
words of thy pious mother. She taught thee that 
to murmur at the decrees of thy God, was to rebel 
against his government. He blessed thee with the 
nurture and instructions of a tender mother, and 
Ile has taken her away. His righteous will has 
not revealed to us the causes of his action; but 
we know that all He does is good and just; there- 
fore, believe He saw it best to take thy mother 
from all of us. His strong arm can raise thee up 
many joys and comforts, and surely He will bless 
all that love and obey him. The cheering rays of 
His countenance were cast upon the path of thy 
pious mother throughout life. How peaceful, how 








were twined about her neck and her beautiful 
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happy she lived, in the full consciousness of his 
approbation? With horror would she have shrunk 
from the exchange of her life of humble poverty, 
for the throne of Xerxes himself, with all his 
greatness, surrounded as it is with darkness and 
apostacy from God. Though firm in her reliance 


on His merciful providence, one anxious fear, in- 
separable from a mother’s love, preyed upon her 
troubled. spirit--the fear that thou shouldst want 
an carthly friend when death should take bee from 
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thee. But see the mercies of our God! Though! 
far away, I heard of her distress, and came at once 
to comfort her. With joy she heard me promise 
all that she could wish concerning thee, and prais- 
ing God, fell happily asleep from all the cares of 
life.” 

* Good Mordecai,” said the thoughtful little be- 
ing now ceasing to weep, and looking up into his 
face, ‘‘ Tell me to what new home has tiy mother 
gone? She told me her body would return to dust 
from which God had made it, bat the soul was the 
spirit that God had breathed into that dust, and 
could not die, but would go to a place of rest--a 
quiet, and beautiful, and never-ending Sabbath-- 
that God would sanctify for those that love him. 
perhaps where good Elijah went. Will she dwell 
in some bright star, like that now rising over the 
highest terrace of the hanging gardens, which they 
say is a world like this ?” 

* Whither thy mother has gone, and where we 
all shall go, my child,” answered Mordecai, “ God 
has not fully revealed to us; but he has filled us 
with a consciousness of immortality and a future 
existence. From the patriarchs and the holy pro- 
phets, too, we learn that God’s blessings to those that 
love him extend beyond the grave: for David tells us 
* His mercies endure forever.’ Our father Jacob, 
too, by inspiration from God, calls his life a pil- 
grimage, which opens to vs the truth, that when it 
is over, we shall return again to God from whom 
we came at first. So now, knowing the mercy 
and the goodness of our God, thou wilt believe 
and rejoice that thy tender mother is blest and 
happy in some peaceful, sunny land, more beauti- 
ful than our own Jerusalem.” 

“ Will she have another little Esther to press to 
her bosom and sleep in her arms, and to kiss and 
love her, and will she forget me?” asked the little 
innocent bursting into tears at the Jast agonizing 
thought. 

“No! no! my child,” replied Mordecai sooth- 
ingly, “thy mother, tried and refined like gold in 
this land of probation, is now removed to that 
world of the happy, where all is love, and will re- 
member thee, and love thee betterthanever. Per- 
haps from some bright world of peace, she may 
even now be smiling on thee, and God may suffer 
her spirit often to hover around and to watch over 
and comfort thee. So remember to keep her les- 
sons treasured up in thy heart--to love thy God, 
and keep his commandments, that she may not be 
grieved and sorrowful at thy wickedness. If you 
be good, God too will suffer you to meet your moth- 
er again, and dwell with her; but if you are diso- 
bedient and wicked, He will never let you see her 
again. 

“* O, how I shall Jaugh and ery too to meet dear 
mother again!” exclaimed the happy little erea- 
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saddened countenance, * will she grow sick, and 
die again, and leave her little Esther to weep for 
her ™ 

Mordecai pressed the little questioner to his bo- 
som with unutterable tenderness and replied, ‘* No, 
my child, no! God will not separate you twice ; 
nor must you dwell too much upon this one sepa- 
ration, but be thankful that he has left you one 
friend at least who will never forsake you.” 

“Yes, Mordecai, yes!” she replied with quick 
animation, “* I have another friend besides you.” 

* Who is that?’ asked Mordecai in some sur- 
prise. 

Raising her little hands towards the Heavens, 
with a smile of triumph, she replied, “the God of 


‘our fathers :— did not dear mother tell me if I loved 


Him, and kept his commandments, he would clothe 
me, and feed me, and shelter me from the storm, 
and bless me, and comfort me, and be with me al- 
ways, and never forsake me ¢” 

* Happy, happy infant! blest in soch a mother,” 
said old Mordecai delightedly. ‘ 1 spoke of earth- 
ly friends, yet thy tender lips have lisped forth 
deep wisdom. God hears thy words, and my heart 
tells me he will make them good. Yes, truly thou 
hast a friend above all friends, and a God above 
all gods. Keep thy mother’s words and He will 
indeed bless thee, and protect thee from the snares 
of the wicked.” 

* Are they the wicked, who Jangh so loud, and 
feast so merrily in yonder palace, while my poor 
mother lies there so cold and so still ?” 

* Yes, my child, they know not God.” 

“ Then it is better to be hungry here in this little 
house with God for our friend than to feast with 
them.” 

With this sentiment of Solomon's without know- 
ing it, her eyes closed heavily to, and her tender 
spirit, wearied with watching, sunk into a sweet 
slumber. Mordecai pressed her gently to his ho- 
som, imprinted a kiss on her parted lips, and laid 
her sofily on a pallet. Who shall say the angels 
of God watched not over the sweet sleep of that 
pure and innocent little being? Her dreams were 
pleasant, for her lips were wreathed with continual 
smiles. Though faint and hungry, she asked not 
for food, knowing there was none left to be given 
her. Her mother had supported herself and this 
only clild by her industry, notwithstanding the 
oppression of the Babylonians; and her life had 
passed in cheerfulness and contentment, till sick- 
ness cut off her resources. Then Mordecai, who 
dwelt in Susa, and was their only relative, came 
to their relief, and quieted the anxiety of the dying 
mother by adopting her child. While Esther slept, 
he called in some poor Jews, who took away her 
mother’s body and buried it. The child slept long 
and placidly, and Mordecai reclined by her side, 





ture, clapping her hands with animated glee. ‘ But, 
good Mordecai,” she immediatcly resumed, with a 


adjusting the coarse coverlet, when by a motion of 
her hand, under the influence of a smiling dream, 
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she would throw it off. When she opened her | 
eyes, with the impression of her delightful vision | 
still fresh upon her mind, she looked quickly and. 
anxiously around her and called upon the endear- | 
ing name, mother. “ Where is she gone ¢” she pas- | 
sionately exclaimed ; “ she was here playing with | 
me just this minute.” 

Mordecai covered his face with his hands and 
turned away to hide his emotion. Recollection 
burst with fresh agony upon the weeping babe, and | 
throwing her arms about Mordecai’s neck, she | 
sobbed, “ She told me in my dreams to Jove and | 
obey you, and that you weuld be kind and good to! 
me, and that God would be with me always and 
bless me.” 

“ Blessed art thon, beantifal child of my adop- 
tion,” said Mordecai, “ for God who knows the 
heart, and sees its future unfoldings, has shown 
thee in a vision, and through the ministering sjirit 
of a pious mother, whose words to thee were al- 
ways truth, that thou art to Him an object of spe- 
cial love and providence. Lowly though thou be, 
and weak in helpless infancy—a beautiful and ten- 
der flower, so frail as to be crushed by the slight- 
est pressure of the oppressor’s foot, yet thy God, 
even from thy years of lisping chiidhood, has spread 
his pavilion over thee, to protect thee from the 
storm.” 

Here a voice hailed from without, and Mordecai 
looking, saw a man, whose dress, though gorgeous | 
and splendid, proclaimed him a servant of some 
Persian lord. ‘ From this house,” said the servi- 
tor, addressing Mordecai, “ a corpse has just been 
carried, and I am sent to enquire of what disease | 
the person died.” | 

“* Her disease was inflammation of the lungs,” | 
replied Mordecai. 

* Your report may be true,” resumed the ser- 
vant, “‘yet it is more probably false, since your 
lying race hate truth for its own sake: besides, in- 
terest may suggest the policy of concealing the 
appearance of an infectious disease.” 

** Had your benevolence been equal to your op- 
probrious suspicions,” said Mordecai with impur- 
turbable serenity, “ your ministering presence to 
an humble and suffering widow prostrated on the 
bed of death, would have told you her malady, and 
saved you the trouble of asking it of others. A 
morsel of that bread thrown to your pampered dogs, 
or a few drops of that wine poured out in idola- 
trous libations, might have afforded an additional 
ray of comfort to a desolate exile.” 

* Thou sacriligeous wretch of a Jew! What! 
give to your profane lips the libations offered to 
the gods! Impious dog ! do you presume to equal 
yourself to Belus of the Chaldees, Jupiter of the 
Greeks, and Mithras of the Persians? You may 
thank my forbearance, for your insolence reported 
to Haman would cost you your ears. But hear 











my commands and obey ; On the iastapt avoid this 
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house, you and all that are in it. Itis to be pulled 
down and consumed with fire, and the site over- 
spread with lime to prevent infection, as well as to 
remove so unsightly and disgusting an object from 
the vicinity of lord Haman’s palace.” 

“Who purposes so cruel and inhuman an ont- 
rage on a child of poverty and destitution, like 
this helpless orphan just deprived of her only 
parent?” asked Mordecai, placing Esther before 
him. 

“ Haman—the rich and powerful Haman,” was 
the reply, ‘and there are none who may live and 
disobey him.” 

“He will surely then pay this infant the value 
of what he takes from her. This little hovel and 
its humble furniture are all her earthly posses- 
sions.” 

The menial langhed loud and merrily at Morde- 
cai’s simplicity, then motioned toa throng of slaves 
to begin the work of demolition. The crash of 
boards was instantly heard, and the little trembling 
Esther, catching up the dolls and playthings given 


by her mother, now doubly valued, threw herself 


upon the bed her mother ‘rad so lately pressed, and 
sobbing an agonizing adieu to all the dear objects 


around her, she grasped the arm of Mordecai and 


fled with him from the presence of the oppressor. 
At a distance she beheld the flames that consumed 
the last dwelling of her mother. Painful to her 
little throbbing heart was that cruel sight. It 
seemed a widening of the separation from that ten- 
der parent ; for by a pleasant illusion of the imagi- 
nation, these sensible objects, so familiar to both, 
formed in her mind a link between their separate 
existences. Yet she was a meek and passive suf- 
ferer, nor murmured, nor reviled the authors of the 
deed. 

In that house of almost regal splendor, the 
feast and riotous debauch had now begun to pall 
upon the flagging spirits of the licentious revel- 
lers. The exhausted animal powers, relaxed by 
excess, threw a sympathetic gloom over the cheer- 
fulness of the mind, and they glided about with 
bloated and flushed cheeks and watery eyes, more 
like the children of sorrow than of mirth. Haman, 
with robes all stained with wine, and a tottering, 
unsteady gait, approached an open window to take 
a view of the two fugitives, pdinted out to him by 
his slave, as they passed the palace. Little Esther 
raised her pale and meek countenance to his, and 
instinctively clang closer to Mordecai’s arm, when 
she met that fearful gaze. The haughty Haman 
deigned not to speak to the hamble objects of his 
malice, but turning to his slave, asked, “ Did you 
say that despicable hut was all they had ?” 

“My lord has rightly understood his servant,” 
replied the slave bowing to the earth. 

“ Good! very good!” continued Haman to him- 
self, with a horrid smile. ‘J would, were J Per- 
sia’s Great King, sweep from the earth the whole 
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accursed race and the altars of their unsocial God, 
who scorns all other gods. Before His altars, too, 
their hateful prophet, Samuel, hewed to pieces 
Agog, king of my people—the Amaliketes. Their 
songster, David, too, made slaughter of my nation, 
as did, from first to last, the whole of this detested 
race of Jewry. These things are past, but not 
forgotten. Their God had then the mastery. Be- 
lus * had it next, and brought them bondsmen 
hither; Mithras ¢ has it now, nor shall he find me 
a slothful minister ;—Ahriman{ confound them, 


Mordecai returned to Susa, taking with him his 
dJittle charge, and with more than a doating pa- 
rent’s fondness, did he perform the promises made 
to her dying mother; for besides the force of the 
solemn pledge to bind him, the tender affection and 
meek docility of the child soon wound themselves 
about his heart with a tie that nothing could dis- 
solve. Powerful and indelible was the impression 
of her mother’s lessons upon Esther's mind, and 
so fully cherished, that when Mordecai reproved 
her for some thoughtless werd or act, he needed 
but to say, “ Ah! Esther, thy mother never tanght 
thee thus” to send the little penitent to weep for 
hours in solitude. Years glided over them in tran- 
quillity and peace, and comfort, with worldly posses- 
sions gathered around them. 


CHAPTER II. 


Spotless and happy innocence of merry and spor- 
tive maidenhood! bright and beautiful existence ! 
where the sweet simplicity of lingering childhood, 
is mingled with the enchanted romance of budding 
womanhood! What object in nature so aptly por- 
trays to the imagination these pure and beautiful 
beings of the spiritual world, as the gay and spot- 
Jess innocence of maiden beauty? Such a pure 
and lovely object was the Jewish maiden Esther, 
now in her fourteenth year, brightly dawning into 
womanhood. Old Mordecai saw his beautiful 
charge grow up under his hands like a tender and 
exquisite flower, and so carefully trained her inthe 
duties of a child of God, while the heart was most 
tender and susceptible, that now her mind present- 
ed an engraving of beautiful truth, indelible—a 
tablet of chaste and pious images. The ablest 
teachers had made her acquainted with the history 
and learning of her own people, and much of the 
philosophy and abstruse science of the Greeks, as 
well as the blind and absurd mythology of the gen- 
tile nations. With a mind thus enlightened and 


* The god of the Chaldees, worshipped at Babylon. 

+ The sun, worshipped as a god by the ancient Persians. 

t The Principle of all evil and of darkness in the my- 
thology of Persia. 

§ The Principle of all goodness and of light among the 
ancient Persians, 








expanded, the spirit of her being was imbued with 
all that is beautiful in imagery and exquisite in 
sentiment, nor did she dream of a cloud to dark- 
en the gay colors of young life;—the world with 
all created things presented nothing to her roman- 
tic visions but beauty and joy and love. Filled 
with a cheerful enjoyment of the present and de- 
lightful anticipations of the future, she was one 
evening tripping along a narrow street with sev- 


eral other young females of her nation, when their 
| progress was suddenly stopped by a gay cavalcade 
nor let Ormusd § throw a ray of light upon them.” | 


and their splendid retinue. The rich, flowing robes 


and nodding plumes of the horsemen with the gor- 


geous trappings of their fine horses, presented a 
grand spectacle to the enthusiastic imaginations of 
the maidens. The bright glow of vermillion that 
lighted up the countenance of Esther, as her large 
sparkling eye turned with admiration from object 
to object, gave a lustre to her beauty almost angelic. 
While thus standing, drawn up in a line with her 
companions, close to the building, on the side walk, 
she observed not the fixed and enraptured gaze of 
the captain of the troop, who had reined in his 
horse, rivetted upon her. ‘* What beautiful crea- 
ture is that ?” he asked of an attendant. 

“By their appearance, my lord,” replied the 
slave, bowing to his horse’s neck, “I should judge 
them to be descendants of the Jews.” 

“ True, you are right, I see they are now,” con- 
tinued he with a sndden gleam of pleasure. But 
do you mark that bright-eyed beauty I first pointed 
out to you? There she stands in symn.etry of 
form, and grace of attitade, that shames the sculp- 
tured marble of the Grecian Venus. How beam- 
ing with the ectasy of love,” continued he solilo- 
quizing, “ those soft, dark eyes, fringed with their 
long silken lashes, and arched with brows so beau- 
tifully pencilled : see, too, the glassy smoothness of 
that high and polished forehead of snowy white- 
ness, encircled by dark braids of glossy hair ;— 
that nose, how purely and beautifully Ionic; how 
exquisitely formed that little mouth, of mould so 
sofi, and lips so rosy ; and then the coloring of the 
whole, bow delicate! how thrillingly beautiful ! 
Shall such a prize be borne away by a Jewish 
clownt Ye gods forbid! See,” continued he, 
calling his servant again to his side, “that this 
‘rose of Sharon’ be brought privately to my palace 
on the suburbs of the city ;—and mark me, my 
wife is not to hear a whisper of it.” 

* My lord shall be obeyed,” replied the servant, 
bowing, and falling back from his master’s side, 

The cavalcade now moved on till opposite to the 
great market-place, when their Jeader, gaily waving 
his sword, pronounced the word, discharged ; then 
turning into different streets, they cantered off, 
each to his separate home. “ There go the Per- 
sian nobles,” said a loiterer about the markets, 





* See what a fine display they make. They carry 
about their persons enovgh of gold and gems to 
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feed all Susa through thirteen revolutions of the 
moon.” 

“ Where have they been?” asked an old gray- 
headed man leaning on his staff. 

“To the grand review of the army.” 

“Ah! a grand review it may have been, but not 
of a grand army,” continued the veteran. ‘“ It is 
all a glittering, empty show : ten thousand troops 
of Cyrus’ Babylonian guards would have put to 
flight the whole pompous pageant. Such is the 
difference between men enured to toil and danger, 
and accustomed to subsist cheerfully, when noth- 
ing better was at hand, on cresses and water, and 
the effeminate creatures now called soldiers, who 
by feeding delicately, and sleeping softly, are qual- 
ified for nothing but to herd with women, and to 
trip a measure in a shady bower: the heat or the 
cold, the rain, the sunshine, or the enemies darts 
are equally insupportable to them.” 

Having vented this querulous reproach upon the 
degeneracy of the times, the ancient soldier hobbled 
impatiently away. 

In the mean time, the dissolute leader of the 
Persian nobles had reached his splendid seat upon 
the suburbs of the city and anxiously awaited the 
arrival of his intended victim. An hour had pass- 
ed away and the libertine walked to and fro with 
vexed impatience along the lofty piazza of his pal- 
ace, fearing that his wicked plot had failed, when 
suddenly four slaves, bearing a covered litter, en- 
tered the great court of the palace. The litter 
was deposited at the master’s feet, the satin cur- 
tains stripped away, and a female scream loud and 
shrill burst upon his ears. Esther, pale and trem- 
bling, with eyes bent upon the ground, stood before 
the oppressor. ‘ Be not terrified, beautiful virgin,” 
said the noble soothingly, “ why do you tremble ?” 

Esther, in a voice scarcely articulate from its faint- 
ness, meekly implored his clemency and besought 
him toinform her of what she was accused ; imag- 
ining, in the simplicity of her nature, that such 
violence could only be used towards a supposed 
criminal. 

** Of what you are accused, child of loveliness t” 
he replied. ‘“ What! do you fear the charge of 
crime? Banish such idle fears. Your beauty 
has subdued your lord, and made him your slave. 
You are here, not to receive a sentence, but to 
give laws to the creatures of your will.” 

The blood rushed in scarlet over the face and 
neck of Esther, from deeply offended modesty, and 
she recoiled several steps from the insolent speaker. 

‘* Why, coy damsel,’ continued he approach- 
ing, ‘“‘are you yet incredulous! I tell you, you 
shall be the mistress of this proud mansion, of my- 
self, and of everything around you. This splen- 
did fortune stuns you, yet your little heart must 
leap with exultation at its noble conquest.” 
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merriment, taking for its object a defenceless or- 
phan, who, though humble, has been nurtured in all 
the sensitive delicacy of her sex; for I will not 
wrong a Persian noble so much as to dream for a 
moment your language serious. The brave and 
the generous prove their claims to those qualities, 
by throwing their protection around innocence and 
virtue; cowards win their titles by oppressing the 
weak and unprotected. 1 will not believe, great 
lord of Persia, that you stand in the latter class.” 

“ You prate learnedly, fair reasoner,” said the 
Persian, reddening with anger, ‘‘ gentleness, I fear, 
will spoil you; for see my condescending fundness 
already wakens presumption. You look a Bellona, 
or Minerva, the chaste goddess, ready armed for 
battle. Why, what should you, a flower reared 
in the shade, know of courage or of cowardice? 
Was it ever heard before, that to be deeply touched 
with beauty’s charms was cowardice? Come! 
come! I'll reason the matter calmly with you. I 
have studied the passions and interests of your sex 
too long net to know the value of the station I 
offer you. Your beauty has procured you a for- 
tune that thousands who look above your head in 
dignity of station will envy. And would you, for 
a foolish whim, reject such princely honors ? away 
with such mean-spirited prejudice! Your pru- 
dence and good sense will guide you better.” 

“Great lord of Persia,” replied Esther, now 
strengthened by a consciousness of innocence and 
of divine protection, “ the value of a station is not 
determined by the numbers who may envy the pos- 
session, but by the worth of the competitors, and 
the honor it confers. If the sacrifice of piety, 
virtue and morality for the abominable glitter of a 
gilded prostitution be indeed an honorable ambi- 
tion, then your offer would be enviaole; but if to 
accept it bring, as it will, the curse of God and 
the scorn of all the virtuous among mankind, with 
the lowest self-abasement and the loss of inno- 
cence, it were a curse that worlds could not weigh 
down t” 

“Why, silly girl,” resumed the libertine, “a 
narrow and superstitious education has made you 
a slave of the idlest fancies that ever entered a 
woman's head. Why, what mean you by the loss 
of innocence and the scorn of the virtuous? I 
tell you, an honor and happiness await you greatly 
above your present lot.” 

** So the serpent told our mother Eve she surely 
should not die, when tempting her to sin against 
her God,” was Esther's reply. 

“ Come, bring not up the tricks of crafty priests 
to aid a weak cause,” said the Persian; “but be 
guided by your own good sense. What! reject 
the highest advantages of life to feed a sickly sen- 
timentt Know you not that the wisdom of any 


course is tested by the solid profit it secures ?” 





“My lord,” said Esther, now emboldened by 
outraged delicacy, “there is cruelty in your lewd 





“Great lord,” replied Esther, with a lofty and 
impressive manner, “ you define well, and in the 
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abstract we may agree; but in the application of 
what is profitable, we part widely asunder. My 
education, which you ridicule ; my principles and, 
my inclinations lead me to the irresistible concla- | 
sion, that the nearest approximation to an implicit 
obedience to the laws of God is the highest state 
of human wisdom, and certainly confers, through 
all the vicissitudes of our being, the greatest profit : 
in contrast, I am fixedly persuaded that an impious 
contempt of that Supreme will, and an indulgence 
of guilty passions, is the lowest abysm of human. 
folly, and the most prolific source of wretchedness. | 
His finger has engraved upon tablets of stone the 
commandment, * Thou shalt not commit adullery.’” 
“You talk like a wild enthusiast, as you are, | 
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the Babylonians. And is that God, who tells his 
will so many ages in advance, and makes kings 
and rulers of the earth subservient to its fulfil- 
ment ; who has blotted out by a breath the whole 
line of Kings and overturned the dynasty of great 
Babylon—who curbs the nature of savage beasts 
and renders harmless devouring elements, a god 
of superstition, weak and powerless—a phantom 
of a crazed brain—his altars mockeries and his 
worshippers fanatics? Forbear,O man! forbear ! 
lest God turn thy life to a curse and thy name to an 
eternal reproach among the nations of the earth.” 

“ Lovely Syren,” continued the Persian, filled 
with admiration at the wild and beautiful anima- 
tion of Esther’s countenance, “thy reproaches 





beautiful flower of Jewry,” replied the Persian; even fall enchantingly sweet from those pretty 
* ° ly. . . . 

“the stubborn fanaticism of your singular people, | lips; yet think not with all thy eloquence | will let 

has enslaved your young and vivid imagination thee go. No, bright flower of Palestine, our for- 


with the tenets of a groveling superstition, and! 
fixed you in an hourly terror of a shadowy phan- 
tom—the creature of a morbid fancy. Who is 
that God of whom your people so much gabble ? 
Is his service profitable? See his altars over- 
turned, his temple pillaged and destroyed—his peo- | 
ple slaughtered, or driven like beasts of burden. 
into bondage before an insolent conqueror, and be- 
hold them, even now, the bondsmen of a race that 
neither know nor worship Him. Is your allegi- 
ance due to Him, who either contemns your pray- 
ers, or is too weak to grant their requests ?” 

* Revolting blasphemer !” exclaimed Esther. re- 
coiling with horror, “ your dreadful impiety shocks 
and terrifies me! My God,” she continued, now 
weeping and raising her eyes towards the Heav- 
ens, “Jet thy holy presence strengthen me in this 
hoor of trial, and teach me how to vindicate thy 
name! Unhappy man—a bade in Israel could 
make thee blush for thy ignorance. Go learn from 
Moses how our God proclaimed this doom of bon- 
dage, in a strange Jand, for the transgressions of 
our race, centuries before the time, and wonder at 
the astonishing fulfilment. The kings of Babylon 
and Persia were but the feeble instruments with 
which he worked his ends. Learn too from Dan- 
iel, a prophet of our God, how that ‘insolent con- 
queror’ of whom you speak, and who burnt the 
temple at Jerusalem, became a beast to graze the! 
fields with unclean animals for seven years. Read 
from the chronicles of Babylon, low our God made 
lions harmless to the good Daniel when thrown 


tunes now are one.” 

** You cannot harm me, cruel lord,” said Esther 
weeping afresh, “without my God's permission, 
and | will not harbor the thought that he will thus 
cast me off and leave me desolate. Though J see 
not how I may escape this threatening doom, yet 
his unseen arm can free me from your toils. Why, 
man of greatness, riches and of honors, possessed 
of all the pomp of earthly state, should you seek 
to wither into wretchedness a frail and helpless 
orphan, whose innocence is all she has? Pity your 
weak suppliant,” she continued extending her 
hands towards him with moving pathos, “ and daily 
will I raise my voice to heaven for blessings on 
your head.” 

“The more your pretty lips harangue,” per- 
sisted the Persian, * the more I am taught the value 
of my prize. Drive those idle fancies from your 
brain; you are misguided by vain abstractions. 
How should | make you miserable, by raising you 
to honors, that all the rational world would esteem 
happiness? Were you wretched in your elevation, 
your morbid fancy would create the curse and not 
the favor of a Persian lord. Know you who it is 
that sues and whom you would reject ?” 

“No!” replied Esther, “I only know you are 
cruel and unjust.” 

* What you call cruelty I mean as bounty and 
munificence; and the favors of Haman are not 
lightly esteemed of men.” At the mention of that 
dreaded name a thrill of horror passed over Esther's 
frame. 


intotheirden. Who cooled the seven-timesheated| ‘God of my fathers,” she involuntarily ex- 
furnace, where the three young Hebrews walked exclaimed, clasping her hands together, “ thou wilt 
unharmed amidst the flame, cheered by the pres-| not leave me in the power of my people’s most 
ence of a heavenly messenger? Whose hand cruel oppressor.” 

was that, which traced upon the palace wall of| ‘“ You wrong me much, fair girl,” he replied, 
Babylon, before Belshazzar'’s eye, the dreadful! reddening with anger, yet turning away his face to 
words that spoke the doom of him who in his mid-| conceal it. “ What 1 have done to the Jews was 
night revels durst touch with impious lips the con- | ordered by a higher power, whose will | might not 
secrated vessels of God’s temple? These things! disobey and live. But were it as you say, it is in 
you have often heard, not from the Jews, but from your power now to make me a sure and steadfast 
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friend to your nation. You give me hard names 
and yet you know me not.” 

* Judge then whether I know you,” said Esther 
calmly regarding him. ‘*Some years gone by, a 
needy widow died in Babylon leaving an infant 
daughter, with only a iitthe hovel to shelter her 
head. It was mean and wretched in appearance, 
yet it was all the child possessed of earthly goods. 
A lord of wealth and greatness pulled down that 
humble shelter and burnt it, with all its scanty fur- 
niture, and sent that child away without a recom- 
pense, unheeding its bitter tears and utter wretch- 
edness. I am that child and you that wealthy lord.” 

* You?” exclaimed Haman, starting and fixing 
his eyes upon her with incredulous astonishment, 
“the Gods forbid. Had I but known you sucha 
jewel, you should have been reared in my palace, 
the pet and blessing of my life. Yet the Gods 
even now ordain that IT shall make amends for for- 
mer injuries, and by their decree are we now 
brought together.” 

“The only redress I ask,” said Esther, “is to 
have my liberty.”’ 

“No! fair girl, that would be but to turn you! 
adrift a second time without reward. You shall 
be the queen of all my state, receiving homage 
and dispensing laws.” 

‘** My lord, this is bitter mockery,” said Esther. 
‘‘ Your domestic broils are no secret to the world, 
and even now you would not for the half of your 
wealth that your wife knew of this violence to me.” 

Haman could no longer keep the vail over his 
hypocrisy, but bursting with mortified pride and 
wounded vanity at this too faithful picture of his 
humiliation, he turned with fury to his slaves, shout- 
ing in his rage, “* Take hence this saucy quean, 
who dares impeach my honor, and see her well se- 
cured. Persuasive gentleness, rude minx,” con- 
tinued he to Esther, * is waste of lenity upon thy 
stubborn race. Nought but the goad and rod is 
argument with you. Fairly have J offered you, but 
have met in your responses only insolence. You 
now shall learn that power need not plead. Hence- 
forth, vou shall know that what Haman wills, has 
the force of a decree.” 

‘*There is a Power,” said Esther, raising her 
small and beautiful hand towards Heaven and 
smiling through her tears, “ above all powers—a 
will that speaks worlds into existence and man into 
nothingness. Against that will all the decrees of 
earth are but as the tiny moles of sand raised by 
children’s hands against the ocean’s surges. To 
that righteous will I submit my cause not fearing 
the result.” 

Haman, in despite of a vicious and obdurate na- 
ture, belield with mingled admiration and respect 
the firmness and purity of the resigned and beautiful 
being now standing before him. 

“* Then be it so,” said he after a pause. 
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grant your God has rescued you; but if you find 
the hope of extraneous aid deferred, remember, by 
your own showing, it is the will of your God you 
should be mine. 


This, then, is our compact, and 
neither do I fear the result. See,” continued he 

to his dowestics, who shrunk from his stern and 

terrible gaze, ‘‘ that this bright-eyed gazelle, caught 

in the wilds of Jewry, be gently restrained within 

the western wing of the building, on the third floor, 
and in that chamoer called ‘ Jmpassable.’ Let 
there be a double guard stationed around the palace 

and within. When I return let all be well, your 
lives be surety for this. Remember I have a con- 

test with the God of Jewry for a prize, and mean 

to carry it. I leave you for a short interval, pretty 

one,” continued he to Esther, “I go to the king 

to make report of the review of the army, yet I 
will quickly be with you.” He now withdrew, and 
summoning to his presence his most trusty cham- 
berlain, gave him particular directions how to pro- 
ceed during the few hours he should be away. 
Then pacing his chamber, he muttered to himself, 
‘she is both beautiful and intelligent, with a goodly 
share of modesty, this makes her prized no doubt 
among her tribe and will inflict a heavier blow. 
*Tis just as] would haveit. I hate the race through 
all its tribes and generations. She scorned me, 
too, and threw back all my splendid paintings of 
her greatness. But ha! ha! ha! why should I 
feel offence at that? She read me well. This ad- 
venture too affords another theme of satisfaction. 
It is playing a trick upon my termagant wife, 
who though must never know of it. How comes 
it that I suffer her to sway it over me sot It must 
be gratitude, or some such amiable emotion, that 
makes me so tamely yield; for she it was that 
built my fortunes. It cannot be timidity or fear. 
No! Haman is no coward.” 

In the mean time Esther was conducted through 
spacious halls, winding passages, and up high flights 
of stairs, glittering in all the gorgeous decorations 
of Persian splendor, to her beautiful prison. The 
room was spaciousand lofty. From the gilt ceiling 
were suspended continuously around the whole 
chamber curtains of the finest Persian silk, wrought 
in flowers of every hue and brilliancy, which fell in 
graceful fulds upon the splendid carpeting. The 
softest couches, covered with silk-velvet and cloth 
of gold and inlaid with gems, reflected a dazzling 
brilliancy. Small tables, exquisitely wrought in 
ivory and gold, stood in the middle of the room, 
covered with censers of aromatic perfumes that 
spread around the sweetest odors. Mirrors of 
polished steel, set in frames of gold, hung upon 
the walls, and harps, psalteries, timbrels, rebecks, 
‘flutes and other musical instruments were sus- 
pended around the room. There were Grecian 
printings by the greatest masters, looking as though 
the canvass breathed. There were golden cups, 





you on that issue. If you evade my power, I will 





too, for drinking, and massy and glittering plate 
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for feasting, and silver vases for ablutions. The 
sight was novel and pleasing to an imagination sus- 
ceptible to the impressions of the beautiful; and 
Esther might for a moment have been beguiled by 
this magic scene into a forgetfulness of her trou- 
bles, had there not stood at the upper end of the 
room an image hideous to behold, and before that 
image an altar, upon which the smouldering ashes 
of a recent offering were yet reeking. Turning 
from this sight of abomination with a shuddering 
horror, she poured out her spirit in one long and 
burning prayer to the true and living God, who 
hears the voice of piety as well from prisons as 
from palaces. Though her imagination could not 
conceive a possible manner of escape without a 
miracle from her prison, doubly locked and barred 
as it was, and closely guarded by the slaves of des- 
potic power, yet her mind was tranquil, securely 
trusting in that Omnipotent Being, who, without the 
aid of supernatural power and by the simplest 
means, can effect his ends when human wisdom 
would despair. After an hour of solitude the slaves 
of the palace entered the room and placed a sump- 
tuous repast before her, of which she refused to 
partake. A band of musicians now entered and, 
bowing to the floor before her, caught up their in- 
struments and filled the room with sweet melody. 
Several slaves next brought vases of beautiful 
flowers and set them at her feet, then two lovely 
little girls, tastefully dressed, wearing crowns 
of flowers on their heads and with smiles upon 
their faces, came close to her, and dropping on one 
knee before her, bounded suddenly to their feet 
again and tripped away with astonishing activity 
and gracefulness in a quick dance toa lively tune. 
Esther, who had rightly judged the drift of these 
seductive arts, viewed the whole scene with con- 
tempt and disgust till the appearance of these little 
girls, who instantly filled her with a sensation of 
love and compassion. 

“These innocent beings,” she reflected, “ may 
be helpless orphans like myself, made the sport of 
irresponsible tyranny.” Calling them to her, she, 
to the astonishment of all the menials, kissed them 
both and seated them by her side, and taking a 
hand of each, asked in a low voice, “are you sis- 
ters?” 

‘** Yes.” 

* Who are your parents ?” 

“They are dead,” they both replied, dropping 
their eyes now filled with tears. A thrill of pain- 
ful sympathy passed through Esther’s frame, and 
deep and tender was the yearning she felt for these 
little orphans. © 

* Who were your parents !” 

“They were Jews,” they replied with eager- 
ness, each seeming emulous to say itfirst. Esther 
started visibly to all around her and mentally ex- 
claimed, ** God of my fathers! have compassion on 
thy people and save these little innocents from the 
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corruption of this wicked house that knows Thee 
not. Ah! what weighty cause have I for grati- 
tude! How like to theirs my infant lot, and yet 
how much more blest! How came you here?” she 
asked. 

** Haman saw us playing around onr grandfather 
Nathan, sitting one evening at his door, and took 
us away by force, because we are twins and so 
much alike, to have us taught to dance and act as 
pantomimes before his company at his banqnets. 
He will not suffer us to go from the palace nor any 
of our kindred to come to us,” 

Esther could speak no more through excess of 
compassion, but drew an arm around each of the 
little orphans with feelings too deep for expres- 
sion. ‘There was profound silence in the room for 
several minutes. No one spoke or motioned till 
one of the children whispered Esther to beg of 
the chamberlain, who guarded the door, to suffer her 





and her sister to spend the night in that chamber. 
This request accorded so fully with her own wishes, 
that she readily determined to make the effort, 
though she expected nothing but a prompt denial. 

“Friend,” said she to the gray-headed door- 
keeper, “ is it inconsistent with your duty to grant 
me the favor of these little girls company to- 
night ?” 

Bowing low the chamberlain replied that “ Ha- 
man had ordered it to be so, lest she should be de- 
pressed by solitude.” This response was as joyful 
as unexpected and the little girls seemed anxious 
now to be alone with her, for one of them whis- 
pered in her ear, “ You can make the attendants 
retire whenever you please. They wait your or- 
ders and will remain till you give them leave to 
go.” 

Pleased at the information, she instantly desired 
the slaves to retire forthe night. She was promptly 
obeyed, and heard two heavy bolts spring into their 
sockets and the key withdrawn from the door. 
The three orphans were now alone. The night 
was beautiful and bright, illumined by the clear, 
full moon hanging in the unclouded space and cov- 
ering the earth with her light. No sound was 
heard without save the heavy tread of the guard 
as he walked before their door in the ante-room, 
or the distant challenge of the sentinels outside of 
the palace. Esther had spent an hour in pleasant 
converse with the little sisters and learned from 
them their names, (Rachel and Leah,) and their 
simple history, when feeling wearied and overcome 
by the excitements of the day, she proposed to 
them to try to sleep. The little girls looked at 
each other and smiled, then one of them, going 
cautiously and lightly to the door, and placing her 
ear to the key-hole, listened breathlessly for a 
minate or two, and hearing nothing but the echoing 
footsteps of the sentinel, returned again to Esther 
and asked in a low whisper, ** Did you not tell Ha- 
man God wonld not leave you in his power?’ 
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“] did,” said Esther looking up inquiringly. 
“Then you told him truth and will prove it to 
him quicker than you expected.” 

“ Flow mean you child?” asked Esther springing 
from her seat with trembling eagerness, 

“See here,” continued Rachel, drawing slowly 
and cautiously from her bosom a banch of keys. 
“‘ Haman keeps these keys himself to guard against 
surprise and to escape from his palace, should those 
that hate him rise up to murder him, as often hap- 
pens to the cruel nobles of this wicked land. ‘There | 
is a private way out of the palace and it leads from 
this room, which is Haman’s favorite apartment, 
and these keys unlock it. I have often heard the 
slaves speak of this room and of the private way 
from it, though Haman never trusts the keys 
of it with any one. This evening, just before he 
left here for the king’s palace, I, unobserved, saw 
him take these keys from a little closet where he 
keeps his arms and start away as if to use them. 
I believe he meant to come into this room before | 
he went to the king. But he suddenly stopped | 
short, and seeming to think deeply for a moment, 
turned about again, and replaced them in the closet 
locked the door and put the key of it in the pocket 
of his robe. However, just before he left the 
palace, he threw off that robe because it was a mil- 
tary dress and put on a courtier’s, forgetting to take 
the closet key from the pocket. When he was 
gone, it suddenly occurred to me, that I might use 
that key to aid you to escape, for | knew you were 
one of our persecuted peuple, because I heard Ha- 
man revile our nation and defy our God when talk- 
ing with you. I got the keys and put them in my 
bosom, hoping I might be called on at night to tend 
you at supper, when I might have an opportunity to 
give them to you and direct you how to use them. 
But J had no hope of being allowed to tarry here 
with my little sister and thus escape with you. 
Now | know our God has heard mine and my sis- 
ter’s prayers, for the chamberlain came and ordered 
us to dance before you to-night, and our God put it 
into wicked Haman’s heart to cause us to be left 
with you, that we might also escape from his cruel 
power.” 

“Happy child,” said Esther, “ your beautiful 
piety, amidst such scenes of vice, is delightful and 
refreshing. But how, dear children, shall we use 
these keys with hope of flight among the host of 
guards that keep the outer watch ?” 

“Never fear,” replied Leah, ‘ God has begun 
the work and he will finish it.” 

Esther kissed them tenderly and resumed, * You 
are right, your pious confidence speaks from the 
heart and comes from God. Tet vour little foot- 
steps lead the way and I will follow.” 3 
The litile sisters whispered for a moment to- 
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purpose, they broke the idol, (of fine marble.) upon 
the altar before it. ‘ There old Baal,” said Rachel 
exultingly, ** Your priest, Haman, beat us once be- 
cause we would not kneel to thee and I have broke 
thy head for it. They next overturned and broke 
up the altar, and then, with nimble haste, turned 
aside the curtains to find the private door. After 
a little scrutiny they discovered a very low and 
small door, so neatly fitted in the wall as to be 
scarcely perceptible. Cautiously trying each key 
till the right one drew back the bolt, they slowly 
and without noise thrust the door open and led the 
way into a long and narrow passage, having no 
doors on either side, but leading to the head of a 
flight of stairs. In this way they descended three 
flights and weré now on the ground-floor, ina large 
room apparently used asa store-room for arms, 
clothing and the like. 

‘* Now what is to be done?” asked Esther. “If 
we unlock this door and venture out we shal] surely 
be seized and brought back, and then trouble will 
come upon yuur little heads for porluining Haman’s 
private keys and breaking his image.” 

* Fear not for us,” replied the sisters, “ we 
thonght of all the risk before we ventured.” 

They now laid their ears close to the door to 
listen for the guard. *‘ There he goes,” whisper- 
ed Leah, as his heavy tread passed along by where 
they stood. “Remain here,” continued she to 
Esther, “we will steal sofily from this door into 
the shadow of the portico, and then trip carelessly 
along to the open space before the outer wall, as 
if to dance by the moonlight, as we have often 
done when warned to practise for 4 coming feast. 
None will suspect us, for it is a common thing 
with us. We will watch the proper time for you 
to leave the palace, when unobserved you can 
crouch along the shadows of the houses, and reach 
the gate in the outer walls—then we shall be safe.” 

“ But, simple children,” said Esther, trembling 
for their seeming thoughilessness, “ you forget 
that you are known to be locked in with me. How 
then can you be seen at large without detection !” 

* You know not how things are managed here,” 
suid Rachel smiling. ‘ The guards within the 
palace, who are polished and polite, have no inter- 
course with those withoot, and the guards without, 
who are rough and ignorant, know nothing of 
what is done within. Neither may dare to leave 
their post. They only know in common to-night, 
that a female is to be closely guarded in the pal- 
ace.” 

“God has inspired your little hearts with wis- 
dom and courage,” said Esther, kissing them ten- 
derly, “ and I will doubt no longer lest I sin.” 

‘‘ | have been thinking,” said Leah, * since there 
is so much clothing in this room, we may find a suit 





gether, then running with smiles of triumph on their 
faces to the niche where the image stood, they 
seized it, and before Esther could conceive their 
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of the guard’s uniform to fit you, and make our 
‘escape certain even if you should be seen.” 
The thought was wise, and Esther approved the 
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plan. Ina few minutes she was fully equipped in; guard, striding on impatiently without further de- 
the uniform of the palace guards, and stood before bate. 
the delighted and laughing sisters, a smal], but very| ‘The sisters continued the dance, but watched 
handsome soldier. (him till fairly ont of sight, then Leah ran hastily 
** Now remain here,” said they, ‘‘ till we call for to the wall, and gliding along its dark shadow to 
you ;” then shading the lamp, they slowly and very | the gate, unlocked it and returned to her sister. 
cautiously opened the door, till a small crevice was| The guard passed several times without further 
made just large enough for the eye to peer areund | notice, and seemed now only intent upon his mo- 
in every direction. Seeing nothing, they again ‘notonous cireuit. Judging it now safe for Esther 
whispered Esther—* Be cautious when you walk to emerge, one of the sisters tripped to the door, 
out into the palace yard to move slowly and care-| where she stood in anxions suspense, and whis- 
lessly, and look not anxiously about youas if afraid | pered her to come out and close the door after her. 
of something, and remember to carry your javelin Slowly and leisurely Esther strode along.the broad 
like you have seen the guards—not awkwardly. | foot-path, carrying in her righthand a javelin, and at 
Speak not if you can help it, but if compelled, speak | her side a sword, but had scarcely measured half 
hoarsely as if troubled with a cold, and call your, the distance between the palace and the wall be- 
name Strephon, and make it appear you are just] fore the guard returned in sight. “ Join us in the 
relieved by the watch. Strephon is one of ipl joranndl said the sisters in a hasty undertone, “ here 
guards that walks before the great portico on the | comes the guard.” 
eastern side of the palace, and is about your size.| Esther, throwing aside her javelin, took a hand 


Remember, the watchword is ‘ Haman the invinci- | of each and accordingly began to skip about, throw- 
ble: 1 heard it given myself.”’ 





‘ing her feet and arms purposely in the most un- 
Thus having warned Esther, the sisters slid couth and awkward manner, while the sisters 
softly from the door, and gliding along the shadows | screamed and langhed with partly affected and 
of the western portico till they reached the door of | partly real delight at the ludicrous figure she made. 
the servants’ hall, they suddenly danced along,arm| *‘* Who is there ?” hailed the guard vociferously, 
in arm, to the large open pavement near the outer as he hastily approached them. 
walls that encompassed the palace grounds; then | “Do you hear, Strephon ?” interposed Rachel, 
singing gaily and keeping time to the tune with their | still langhing; **Do you hear—he calls for the 
nimble little feet, they seemed as thoughtless and countersign! Why I can give it myself, brave 
indifferent about every thing else as childish sim- | watchman,—* Haman, the invincible.’ ” 
plicity could make them. ‘The guard returning in| Esther still continued to dance, with a seeming 
his rounds by where they were thus bounding and_ indifference of the presence, or the challenge of 
singing, stopped with surprise and shouted tothem the guard, who again asked, “ Strephon, what 
in an angry voice, * You little Jewish devils, what, means this? What makes you here in this idle 
makes you here! Who suffered you to leave the | foolery, with these Jewish imps? Is this your 
palace, when it is expressly commanded that there | station? and is this a time for such a freak, when 
shall be neither going in nor out of it this night?” our lives are staked upon the custody of a cursed 
The sisters broke out into a lond and merry laugh,| Jew? I think every soul about the palace has 
and one of them replied, “ Why hear the foolish | gone mad. First come, contrary to express or- 
fellow, rating us as if we were included in the\ders, these litile pests to throw their heels about 
guard! Keep your walk, you silly slave, and mind | and make aclatter that would drown even the sounds 
your own affairs.” of an attack upon the palace; and next I find you 
“You are a saucy little malapert,” rejoined the here joining, like a drunken man, with Jewish dan- 
guard, indignant that a Jew should thus address | cing girls, as if we celebrated a feast.” 
him, “and whether you are in the number of the} ‘ Why, do you hear him, Streph?” continued 
guards or not, shall obey their orders. Soback to Rachel, clapping her hands and laughing. “ He 
your nest. This is no time for your capers in the | asks how dare you be relieved by the watch with- 
open air. Nothing shall stir abroad while I am out his approbation, and venture, in his presence, 
walking here: so back again I say.” ‘irreverently to dance? Bow down, you stupid 
“* Well commanded, great lord,” replied Rachel slave, and do him reverence.” 
bowing in mockery, very low, anJ affecting to| Esther still bounded on without seeming to no- 
Jaugh merrily, “* Haman himself could not have tice the angry sentinel. 
done it better; but take care Jest old Cyrus, the| “ By the gods! you shall repent of this—: our 
chamberlain, break your thick skull, great as you head shall answer for it!” he passionately ex- 
are, fur taking his duties on yourself. Do you claimed. ‘‘ You have left your post, for it is not 
suppose, wise satrap, we could come through the| yet the hour to be relieved from guard,—besides, 


locked and guarded doors of the palace without | Haman shall teach you sooner to venture in a lion’s 
his leave t” 


“ Haman shall know of this,” muttered the surly 





| mouth, than dare to mingle with his pantomimcs.” 
“ Open your mouth to Haman if you dare,” said 
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Leah tarily, “and old Cyrus, the chamberlain, shall | 
crop your ears, you surly cur, for meddling with | 
his duties.” 

The enraged sentinel gave her a hearty curse, | 
and strode indignantly away, and was quickly be- 
yoad the angle of a tower. 

* Haste now,” whispered the little sisters, draw- 
ing Esther to the wall and gliding swifily along | 
ihe shadow to the gate. 


‘+ Now we are safe.” 
In a moment they were through, and the gate locked 
on the outside. 





} 
Then hastening -apidly around | 


the wall, they plunged into the great city ; and | 
shunuing the mest frequented thoroughfares, and 
winding along blind alleys, were soon heyond the | 
dread of successful pursuit. 

In the meantime old Mordecai, who had rent his | 
clothes and thrown ashes on his head, after the. 


manner of the Jews when deprecating a threaten- | 
ed calamity, had, after the first astounding shock, | 
eamposed his mind with prayer, and a firm reliance | 
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“ His wisdom seeks out ways thy weakness can- 
not comprehend. Oft have I trusted in His mer- 
cies when threatened by calamity, and never has 
he mocked me with disappointed hopes. Tis spe- 
cial mercies are as signal, and more frequent, than 
His general judgments. Remember His special 
blessings on our father Jacob, in all his fears and 
troubles ; on Joseph, when sold into bondage ; on 
David, when hunted like a beast by Saul ; on Sam- 
uel, while yet a child; on Elijah, and other holy 
men, and tell me not the righteous must suffer with 
ihe guilty. 1 repeat, Esther is in the hands of 
her God, and she cannot be in better hands. and is 
therefore safe, in despite of all the wicked Haman 
can do against her.” 

“What gives you such assurance,” asked old 
Nathan, “that God will rescue Esther from the 
spoiler’s hands, when all my prayers and supplica- 
tions for the cherub-twins, my grand-daughters, 
have not been heard, and they are yet the sport of 


on that Omnipotent power,in whose hands the might | Haman?! Is Esther more pure and innocent than 
of men is but as chaff before the wind, and now sat | they ?” 


tranquilly in kis house, abiding his God's own time 
to rescue his adopted child. The report of Es- 
ther’s capture had been quickly spread among the 
Jews in Susa, and in conformity with a generous 
custom, several aged people of Mordecai’s tribe 


| ceptable to Godt 
idress of God and 
(of his making it? 


* Ifow know you that your prayers are not ac- 
Shall man presume to ask re- 
prescribe the time aod manner 
I fear, too, you have petitioned 


|with your tongue and doubted in your heart. Dis- 


came to his house to console and comfort him. |trust him not, His watchful providence is over all 


Among them was the Rabbi Nathan, bending under 


‘that love him, and perhaps even. now, while you 


the weight of years and supported by a staff.|scarcely forbear to murmur, the hour approaches 


** See Mordecai,” he began, as soon as he eniered 


fathers upon the heads of the children, even to the 


third and the fourth generation for the iniquities of | 


the people. A stiff-necked and stubborn race are 
we. When will our nation learn to seek wisdom 
and to put away transgression? Grievous and in- 
tolerable is the yoke that galls us in our bondage: 
vet our people still rebel. and God will erush us 
under His mighty indignation. For the erimes of 
the people, he will visit each house with heavier 
calamities than on Egypt's first born, or Israel's 
camp at night, when consternation spread before 
the fiery serpents. For this are our children torn 
away by the abominable idolater to dooms more 
horrible than death.” 

“Great indeed is our transgression ’ replied 
Mordecai calmly, ‘and great and just is the dis- 
pleasure of our God; yet greater still are His love 
and mercy towards those who keep his command. 
ments. 
is safe under His protection. He will not forsake 
that meek and pious orphan in her hour of trou- 
ble.” 

* Think not,” replied old Nathan, “ that Esther 


? 


can escape a general dispensation. 
fer together, as members of one body, till the an- 
clean thing be put away, as when by Achan’s trans- 
gression all the hosts of Israel were overcome.” 


Esther, my well beloved and tender child, | 


All must suf- | 


for your babes’ deliverance.” 
his dwelling, * how God yet visits the sins of the | 


Searcely had Mordecai ceased speaking, when 
the deor was thrust open, and Esther and the little 
twins rushed in. “ God of my fathers !” exclaimed 
Mordecai, springing to his feet, *“* what fresh out- 
rage is this?” seeing a soldier's aniform and not 
immediately recognizing Esther, he in the surprise 
of the moment, jadged her to be some evil dis- 
posed emissary of Haman’s, but her voice quickly 
undeceived him. Throwing her arms about his 
neck and weeping with joy, she exclaimed, ‘* Mor- 
decai—kind father Mordecai, God has heard our 
prayers and rescued me and these dear children 
from the hands of the oppressor.” 

Old Mordecai wept aloud, and poured out thanks 
grateful and fervent to the God of his people. In 
that room, too, was another scene of joy: old Na- 
than, on his knees, encircled a grand daughter in 
each arm, and turning first to one and then to the 
other, kissing the happy children with a gush of 
feeling too deep for atterance. That was a happy 
meeting that night—few as delightful ever fall to 
the lot of man. The little group now dropped in 
a circle on their knees and poured out their spirits 
in one intense and burning prayer of thanksgiving 
to that throne where such offerings are received 
as the most acceptable incense. Old Mordecai, 
when prayer was over, kissed the three refugees 
and affectionately fulded them inhis arms. ‘* Chil- 





« Judge not for God,” said Mordecai impatiently, dren!” be exclaimed, ‘‘ remember this night, and 
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know that as long as you are good, Ged will be | Of painted warrior hath thy green leaves men 
¢ P : ate asl see , J captive die 
ever thus to you; but if you forsake him, he will; Ad thou hast seen the tortured captive « 
bri , bl 1] “itt ' | Laughing his foes to scorn in agony ; 
ens — ae ae way ole sete a Thou hast beheld the weaker tribe before 
save or to comfort you. , Purning his eyes again | p),¢ stronger melt away, and these to fly 
upon Esther, whose countenance, brightened with! Before some mizhtier band, till Savage gore 
animation and suffused with unusual color, pre-| Hath reddened every sod and poured the valley o'er. 
oy : - 
sented the aspest of an exquisitely beautiful boy in | Nor these ulone ; bat thou hast seen a tide 
a soldier’s dress, he gave way to the happiest burst | Of fiercer warfare in the valley swell, 
of laughter. Esther, who, in her excess of joy,) When bowed the forest tenant in his pride ; 
had totally forgotten her comic dress, wondered at) ‘Then, where the densely towering forest fell, 
his unusual merriment, til after several relapses Uprose the white man's ontange in the dal 
> one . 5 | ‘The ripened grain waved o’er the field of blood ; 
of this mer, v mood, he said to her, “ you almost) _. : ' 4 
x : |The war-whoop died where pealed the Sabbath bell; E: 
persuade me to wish you had been a boy, your 
dress becomes you so, you lovely cherub.” Now 
recollecting her male apparel, she colored with 
. i ! 
confusion and rushed from the room to throw it off. Lo! Resch Boas 
The old held ‘| ; wanes | On yonder hill behold his cabin rise! 
a on ae ew His sounding axe hath laid the forest low 
course to be pursued, and determined to flee tosome | 4 yq oped the thicket to the glowing skies ! 
distant place of refuge and lie concealed till pur- | Old woodland King, make way for Enterprise! 
‘ ?, Sa : ike 
suit should be given over. Therefore. making a, Ihe wilderness hath smiled—its teeming soil 
transfer of their cumbrous property to the Jews Vast hoarded treasures unto him eupplies— 
‘ » Bow down, old Oak, to Industry and Toil— 
about them, they hastened from the city, and before 


morning were far beyond the reach of Haman. 


Vanished his race upon th’ o’erwhelming flood ; Hi 


And spire and dome arose where once the wigwam stood. 





he whose girdle checks thy life-blood’s flow— 


| To Freedom’s pioneer—thou art the woodman’s spoil! 


Memphis Tenn. 


[ To be Continued.} 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


BY W. N. STANTON, : ‘ 
. * Hail, sacred Polity, by Freedom reared ! 


Hail, sacred Freedom, when by Law restrained !” 
Oak of a thousand years! thou that hast stood, “ y 


Ere yet the white man lingered in thy shade, 
For centuries the patriarch of the wood, 
And with thy many giant arms arrayed 


Nearly the whole of every community may be 
divided into lawyers and those who employ them. 





Athwart the sky, hast with the whirlwind played ; A chapter on lawyers muy, therefore, be not unac- 
Old Forest King! thy sceptre falleth now, ceptable. ° 
And thy long reign is o’er! The axe is aid The present high character and influential posi- 


Unto thy root :—seasons shall come and go, 


tion of the legal profession, are too well known to re- 
Yet spring shall never deck with garb of green thy brow! | 


quire or justify comment upon them. According to 


The eagle that hath wade, year after year, the opinions of some very observant and philosophi- 
His eyrie in thy boughs, no more shall come cal minds, its members exert a very salutary influ- 
To rear his nurslings in thy shadow here ; ence upon the affairs and institutions of our repub- 
The squirrel hath forsook his hollow home ; lic. But this has been denied, and demagogism 


And mournfully around thy leafless dome, 


: has sometimes, in its recklessness, identified them 
That erst resounded to the varied lay 


Of tnneful birds, the sighing wind douth roam, with the opponents, yea enemies, of the true inter- 
Stripping the acorns from thy limbs away, ests of their country. For this purpose, they have 
Which soon may spring from earth and view thy slow decay.| been held up as having no solid interest in the % 


State, like that of the * hard-fisted yeomanry,” and 
branded as those who “ live by their wits.” Glo- 
D ile’ sd Beate . rious, heaven-inherited capital! The best and often 
ark Mississippi rolling to the sea— . ; ; : 
In thy long life, what mighty change hath been ! sole birthright of the greatest benefactors of the 
The prowling panther, from his leafy screen human race! Without trenching upon party poli- 
Amid thy branches, waited for the doe tics, in the least, I will here introduce a few remarks 
That browsing on the river bank was seen ; upon this subject, which are only applicable to politics 
The tired warrior laid aside his bow in its general aspecis. 


And rested in thy shade secure from far-off foe. ‘ wage ay . : 
y Certain it is, that the wise and cautious framers 
The merry voice of Indian girls was heard . | of our constitution feared those downward and dis- 
In their wild sports beneath thee ; the fierce cry organizing teudencies, that had most dangerously 


Here, rooted in thy rock, old towering tree, 
O'erlooking far through smiling vales of green 
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exhibited themselves in the experience of other 
free governments. Hence, in their writings and 
debates, they used many expressions of distrust and 
apprehension—which to some, might now seem 
gross disparagement of the wisdom and sovereignty 
of the people—and introduced into our system many 
beautiful and theoretically perfect ‘checks and 
balances,” calculated to keep it up to the noble re- 
publican standard which they erected. Whether 
the dangers and abuses apprehended by these far- 
seeing patriots have arisen or not, all must admit 
that there is need of those conservative influences, 
to which they looked for the purity and perpetuity 
of our free institutions. 

May there not then be in some men's pursuits 
and habits of thought and action, something well 
calculated to prepare their minds for the proper ap- 
preciation of all the wise prudence which our fathers 
inculcated, and for the maintenance of affairs in the 
just equipoise in which they endeavored to place 
them? Our fathers, the republican fathers of our 
admirable confederated system of government, are 
appealed to on all sides as having been right. Then, 
may there not be something tending to keep certain 
classes of our citizens in the career in which our 
fathers started us? This is no question for the mere 
party politician ; but for one who would inquire into 
the principles and operation of government. 

One very philosophical foreign writer has taken 
this important question into consideratjon, and 
solved it ina very profound and lucid manner. And 
yet, in quoting his views, there is danger of mis- 
construction from the application he gives them, 
and the terms * he employs. We have, too, seen 
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Some, perhaps, may deny this salutary influence 
to the legal profession, or even dislike this alleged 
tendency, as opposed to the spirit of liberty and 
improvement. But we cannot concur with either 
such suggestion. M. De Tocqueville has hardly 
exaggerated, in the least, the salutary character of 
the influence naturally wielded by the Beneh and 
Bar; but he has probably overrated its extent in 
the United States. If the legal profession were 
hereditary, (as it would be senseless any where to 
attempt to make it,) or followed exclusively, or if 
many years were devoted to preparation for it ; then 
would his observations be wholly true. But here, 
these are far from being the case; and he himself 
seems to be aware of the difference in the situa- 
tions of the English and the American lawyer. 
* The taste and reverence for what is old,” which 
“are almost always united to a love of regular 
and lawful proceedings,’ are more surely and 
deeply implanted in the mind of the former than of 
the latter. In our country, even whilst the embryo 
attorney is at the desk of his instructor; perhaps 
in the honey-moon of his pupilage; he mounts the 
hustings and becomes an expounder of the solemn 
interests of a great people, and meddles boldly with 
great sciences on whose threshold he has hardly 
entered. Thus he may prematurely commit him- 
self, ere his mind is imbued with one of those con- 
servative ideas which his profession is calculated 
to produce, and the influence of his legal pursuits 
is forestalled and counteracted by that of the ** winds 
and waves” of party politics. If he escape this 
danger, he may devote tvo little time to the study of 
so extensive a subject ; or blend with its practice, in 








them mzch perverted and wrested from their true | itself sufficiently multifarious, too many other mat- 


meaning. However, what he says is, in great part, 
too true to be denied. He thinks that the legal 


ters to bring his mind fully under the operation of 
the causes to which M. De Tocqueville has ad- 


profession, in the United States, is a conservative | verted ; though, on the other hand, some minds may 


element of great efficiency. 


* Men,” says M. De Tocqueville, “ who have 


readily take this conservative hue. 
In the next place, whether these conservative, 





more especially devoted themselves to legal pur- stare-decisis habits and modes of thought, be favor- 


suits, derive from those occupations certain habits 


able to liberty and improvement. It may be admit- 


of order, a taste for formalities, and a kind of in- | ted that if lawyers grow up with abuses, they may 
stinctive regard for the regular connexion of ideas, cling to them; though even in that case, a spirit of 
which naturally render them very hostile to the | self-interest, aided by their necessary intelligence, 
revolutionary spirit and anreflecting passions of the | would, if they were, as in our country, identified 


multitude.” 


Again he says, “In a community in| with the rest of the people, prompt them to seek the 


which lawyers are allowed to occupy, without op-| removal of these abuses, which would be attended 
position, that high station which naturally belongs| with this advantage, that, if possible, it would be 


to them, their general spirit will be eminently con- | done peaceably and lawfully. 


servative,” &c. 


On the other hand, 
if they grow up in the enjoyment of freedom, how 


And again he says, ‘I cannot believe that a Re- ardently will they cling to it and cherish it as ves- 
public could subsist at the present time, if the in-|tal fire! Our birthright of freedom was a glorious 
fluence of lawyers in public business did not in-|one; and all that we have to dv is, to preserve it 


crease in proportion to the power of the people.” ¢ unimpaired. 


* He uses the terms “ Aristocratic” and ** Democratic,” in 
their generic, philosophical sense, which has been some- 
times overlooked or disregarded. 

t De Tocqueville’s * Democracy in America,” pp. 254—7.| sity of William and Mary, Virginia, a strong state-rightg 
man, made this work a text book for his class. 


Judge Beverly Tucker, Prof. of Law, &c., in the Univer- 





If we do, it will bless and enrich our 
latest posterity. For its preservation, the tenden- 
cies, dispositions and influences of the legal pro- 
fession will be conducive. 
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In monarchical and aristocratical governments, 7 - same hostility to lawyers ietennted the fol- 
there may be aflinities which attach lawyers to the | lowers of Jack Cade in the time of Henry VL.; 
side of the privileged orders, and make them more | and hence Shakspeare, who has held up such a true 
vr less the advocates or vindicators of arbitary | mirror to all the historic periods of which he wrote, 
power. Bat in the United States, where there are | as well as to human nature in general, thus intro- 
no privileged orders, and where no man’s profes- | duces Cade in a dialogue with * Dick the butcher.” 


sion, or even his social position, is beyond a ver , 3 loom 
Ae _ 7 Y! Dick. “The first thing we do Jet's kill all the 
limited exient transmitted to his children, there is |), y vers.” 


nothing which can possibly dispose lawyers to be- Cade. ** Nay that I mean to do. Is not this a 
come the opponents of genuine liberty. Should | lamentable thing, that of a skin of an innocent lamb 
they be found the most enlightened, influential and should be made parchment? that parchment, being 
upright class of the community, this should rather | scribbled o’er, should undo a man!” 

increase confidence in them; for the successful) And again, as late as 1780, in the riots of that 
conduct of important affairs of state requires all| year in England. siege was laid to the Inns of 
these qualities in an eminent degree. When tur- | Coart, with the intention of exterminating all the 


bulence and anarchy arise, or when impatience of lawyers, “that the skin of an innocent lamb might 
lawful restraint begins to unmask itself, lawyers | not be converted into an indictment.” 





If there be 
will be apt to be found in the opposition; and will | any thing in this against the liberty of the citizen 


incur the hatred and reprobation of all who find | to be redressed by such means, it would be more 


their love of order in their way. But they will rational and consistent to besiege and destroy the 
only prove their wisdom and patriotism by stand- | Parliament; 


; for did not their laws require it, law- 
ing firmly by the constitution and laws, and Tes- | yers could not possibly convert parchment to any 
training every departure from, or violation of them, | such use. 
though those who profess to represent the sovereign 
people, by whose authority and in whose name the 
constitution and laws were, in times of calm reflec- 
tion, established, should now, from special causes, | from the people, move among them, and are of 
be ready to sanction an infraction of those sacred | them ; no class are more identified with the people, 
guaranties of public liberty. It would indeed be a. or have so much to do for and with their public and 
crown of imperishable honor to them, to be always private interests. Even were it possible for them 
found on the side of the constitution in all assaults |to entertain any unjust, ambitious aims, their own 
upon it; and upon that of law and order, in all popa- | 
lar disturbances, whether in Philadelphia, Rhode | engaged in all the other pursuits of an untrammelled 
Island or elsewhere. If they be thoroughly imbued | and ever active population, must be their victims; 


with the spirit of their profession and the princi-|and this would be an irresistible check. They 
ples of their noble science, there is every proba- 


In the United States, as already stated, there are 
o alliances or affinities unfriendly to liberty, to 
which the legal profession are liable. ‘They spring 





children, nearest and dearest friends and relatives, 


would also be prevented from any consistency of 


bility, that wherever they be arrayed, there wid be | purpose, by the fluctuations in their ranks, the di- 


the cause of genuine law and order. versity of individual interests and their necessary 


In England, in the celebrated Wat Tyler rebel- | dependence upon those over whom they would be 


Jion, in 1381, the insurgents were particularly ex-| supposed desirous to tyrannize, or elevate them- 


asperated against the lawyers. In that outbreak |selves. Tosome, these observations may seem di- 
they may have had some show of justification, fur) rected against a man of straw; and they would ap- 
their burdens were none of the lightest, and were | pear so to us, but for the sentiments and doctrines 
in part attributable to Simon De Sudbury, Chan-| which have been put forth with no inconsiderable 


cellor of Richard II., and his legal advisers. Wal-| weight of authority, in this latitnde, at least, in 


singham, in his account of Wat Tyler’s rebellion, | times of exciting popular elections. 
says, that he wished to obtain a commission to de-| The views which we have presented as to the 
capitate all the lawyers and all who were learned | influence and dispositions of the legal profession, 
in the law, or had any official connection with it;|apply to them only in the aggregate. No doubt 
for he conceived, that all those learned in the law| many strong instances might be cited, militating 
being slain, after that, there either would be no law,/ against them. But from some of the strongest and 
or it would be made to suit their pleasure.* best established principles of mental philosophy, 
* “ Voluit namque ad alia commissionem pro se et suis | he conclusions here drawn, must in the main be 
obtinuisse, ad decollandum omnes juridicos et universos | correct, as surely as the colored medium through 
qui vel in lege docti fuere vel cum jure ratione officii com-| which we look imparts its hue te the spreading 
municavere. Mente nempe coaceperat, doctis in lege ne- landscape. It must be admitted, with M. De 


catis, universa juxta communis plebis scitum de cetero or- | + ; : 
- rth SI E Tocqueville, that the tendencies so natural to the 
dinari, et nullum omnino legem fore futuram vel si futura 


2 si ~ a 
foret, esse pro suorum arbitrio statuenda.” Walsingham, members of the bench and bar, ee amen suffi 
p- 361. Quoted by Lord Campbell, in Lives of the Chan- ciently strong to sway them irresistibly ;” and we 
cellors, vol. i. p. 226, note, have stated some counteracting circumstances io 
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himself constrained to say, “thus far and no far- 
ther ;’’ and was engaged in an effort to arrest its 
swollen progress, when death hurried him from the 
scene. 


the situation of American and especially of Vir- 
ginia lawyers. 

Nor do we mean to say or intimate, that the law- 
yers with their conservative principles are to be 
found in any particular political party. Men who 
espouse the same general principles, and are actu- 
ated by the same patriotic motives, may deduce 
different consequences and applications from those | sia and the despotism of ‘Turkey, as well as the free 
principles, and become affiliated with those of dif- polity of our Union. 
ferent, it may be of opposite characters and opin- | 
ions. It will be well for the country to find her 
lawyers in every political party ; for there is good 


It may be objected that such a submissive, rever- 
ential spirit, as is herein recommended, is that of 
an abject, and would uphold the autocracy of Rus- 


But it may be replied, what 
have even they to expect from sudden changes, or 
revolution? And it is not so easily to be determined 
that the interests of their subjects are not rather 
reason to expect that they will not be the destruc- | promoted by stability, with such ameliorations as 
tives and disorganizers of any party ; but prove a| may be slowly wrought, than by a spirit of anarchy. 
“lump of leaven” to those with whom they may | But,in short, nothing that we have said contemplates 
become associated. Among such may we expect Such a state of things. We are in the full enjoy- 
to find the Phocions and Aristides of the republic. | ment of liberty ; and the problem is not, how to ob- 

These views of the conservative character of | tain, but how to preserve it. Our past is one of 
the legal profession in England and the United | glory, honor and safety ; and in reverencing it and 
States, are rather strengthened than weakened |the worthies who have made it illustrious, we only 
by the somewhat opposite results in France ;|revere what is highest and best. May not our 
fur the cause being removed, we cannot expect the | Situation be likened, without irreverence, to that of 
same resulis. There, as we are informed by De | the angel Raphael, when sent on his errand of mercy 
Tocqueville, the advocate inquires what shonld | and warning to our first parents surrounded with 
have been done and adduces his own reasons for | perils and temptations? Did he look back, his eye 











the course he recommends. “ The most trifling 
litigation,” says he, ‘is never conducted without 
the introduction of an entire system of ideas pecu- 
liar to the counsel employed.” * Hence naturally 
arise a wildness of speculation and fervor of inno- 
vation. The lawyers mainly contributed to over- 
throw the French monarchy, in 1789, which was 
certainly most oppressive, though most of its evils 
were inherited along with its crown, by the unfor- 
tunate Louis XVI. The part taken by the law- 
yers was, no doubt, partly owing to their being 
excluded from a participation in the legislation of 
the kingdom; but to this must be added the want 
of a conservative principle in the profession itself. 
And about that time, too, the most unbridled li- 
cense of political speculation was given and in- 
dulged by all classes, the court not excepted, and 
called forth an almost separate profession—the 
philosophists. It must be dangerous to entrust im- 
portant affairs of government to men, whose minds 
are little imbued with reverence for the past, and 
so ready to devise and promulge systems the more 
pleasing to their authors and their admirers, in pro- 
portion as they are new, and best subserve their im- 
mediate purposes. 

Yet a French advocate must be extensively ac- 
quainted with the statutes of his country, and the 
habit of expounding and enforcing them, may natu- 
rally produce some conservative regard for laws 
passed by the constituted authorities. 

Though the impetuous torrent of Mirabeau's 
eloquence t.ad contributed so much to roll on the 
devastating flood of the French Revolution, he was 


* Democracy in America, p. 258. 


|rested on the ** Garden of God, with cedars crown- 
ed above all hills;” whilst before him was his mis- 
sion to man. Our career thus far has been bright 
and illustrious, and crowded all along with divine 
blessings ; and in looking back, the patriot’s vision, 
however expansive it may be, is filled with the 
image of the peerless Washington, heaven's best 
gift to our country. Before us is our mission, our 
destiny, not without dangers ; but with the lamp of 
/experience, the light of the past to guide us, we 
| may march triumphantly onward to hail other 
Washingtons, 





““ Whose pious toils, 
Sacred to Science, Liberty and Right, 
Aad Peace, through every age divinely bright ; 
Shall shine the boast and wonder of mankind !” 





LIGHTNING. * 


BY S. S. BRADFORD. 

Where sleeps the lightning ? Can‘st thou tell, 
Thou of the million waves! 

Thon of the treasure depths untold, 
The pearl and diamond graves! 

Whence came that fire,—the glowing red, 
That tore thy depths apart! 

When, as if spear-pvints, sharp and keen, 


Had pierced thy very heart,— 





* The subject of these lines is taken from an incident 
related in Carlyle’s life of Schiller, page 7. 
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In maddened agony, thy waves 
Dashed foaming from their rocky caves, 
And, with the wonders of the sky, 
Mingled their own wild melody. 


Spirits of air! whence comes the bolt, 
That tears the blue of heaven ? 
The flame,—that gleams while your bright depths 
By the glowing fires are riven ? 
Whence came that cloud, that slowly sweeps, 
Black, fire-edged, through your darkening deeps, 
The Lightning spirit’s shroud of gloom, 
To man,—the shadow of the tomb ! 


Spirits of earth! say can ye tell, 
From whence that brightness fell, 
That flashed across the gloomy wood, 

And lit the darkest dell ? 
Where sleeps the bolt, before its fires 
Tear the old monarch trees,— 

The leaves of days, the boughs of years, 
The roots uf centuries 2 
Where sleeps the bolt, before it breaks 

Your barriers of rocks ? 

Ye trembling genii of the hills, 
Whence came the dreadful shock, 
That made your lofty mountains quiver, 

Like the dancing wavelets of a river ? 


I ask the question, last, of thee, 
Thyself,—thyself alone, 

Thou cord of heaven's awful lyre, 
Sounding the thonder-tone ! 

Thou messenger from Heaven to Earth, 
With Death's red, fiery pinion, 

Whence came thy strength, and where thy birth, 
And why thy dread dominion ? 


The lightning speaketh not, in words, 
Addressed to mortal ear, 

Yet is there that, in the thunder’s note,: 
The listening soul can hear. 

In every line of molten fire, 
It writes upon the sky 

Dread words, which never may be read 
But by the spirit’s eye! 

Tts home was in unfathomed caves, 
Stores of Jehovah’s wrath! 

And when [lis feet, to trample earth, 
Trod the avenging path, 

He called the lightning’s fires ;—then first 
Their adamantine bars they burst, 

And while old ocean's deepest sands, 

Were rolled across the fertile lands,— 

They played around the surge’s head, 

And tinged the white foam with bright red! 


Poet! within that soul of thine, 
Blazes a brighter fire, 

Than ever glittered round the tree, 
Or tore the temple spire ! 
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Its flashes kindle in thy lines, 
And blaze from thy blue eye, 

As plays the glowing, quivering flame, 

Where nature writes her glorious name, 
In the clear, azure sky! 


That lightning, with its fiery chain, 
The mortal frame may bind ;— 
Thine intellectual fires shall flash, 
In brightness, o’er the mind! | 
The thunder peal shall be,—the sound 
Of passion’s waking tone, 
Emotions struggling into life, 
Deep, fathomless, unknown ! 


Afton, Culpepper Co., Va. 





HOW THEY MANAGE MATTERS IN THE MODEL 
REPUBLIC. 


A would-be-Sidney Smith is enlightening the Model Em- 
pire of Great Britain and Ireland, through the pages of 
** Blackwood,” as to the mode of managing matters in our 
Republic. We do not think that the mantle of the late 
Rev. Bondholder has quite fallen upon the author; but his 
wit is passable and frequently entertaining, and as such 
| exhibitions of English taste and feeling through the leading 
Literary Journals of the realm have ever been to us highly 
amusing, we thought that the following article would prove 
sufficiently so to our readers to justify us in extracting it. 
In this we trust we do not “pirate Maga,” as we only aid 
the writer in more extensively addressing American read- 
ers, for whom chiefly he has written. In his next paper, 
we cominend to his notice how we “manage matters” in 
sending relief to.a part of the Model Empire and refer him 
to Lord John Russell’s speech for information. In the 
conclusion of his article, the author intimates that he came 
to this country as agent, or drummer for some commercial 
House. Most of his staiements, not being about British 
goods, are as authentic as that which says Americans are 
not fond of a joke !—[ Ed. Mess. 


In our last April number—on the appropriate 
Day of Fools—we laid before our readers a few 
stray flowers of speech, culled with little labor 
‘in that rich garden of oratorical delight—the Con- 
| gress of the United States. Sweets to the sweet! 
We confess that we designed that salutary expo- 
sure less for the benefit of our readers and sub- 
scribers in the Old World, than of those who are 
our readers, but not our subscribers, in the New. 
For, in the absence of an international copyright 
law, Maga is extensively pirated in the United 
| States, extensively read, and we fear very imper- 
fectly digested. ‘This arrangement appears to us 
to work hadly for all the parties concerned. It 
robs the British publisher, and impoverishes the 
native author. As to the American public, if our 
precepts had exercised any influence upon their 
practice, they would have learned long ago that 
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ill-gotten goods never prosper, and that they who 
make booty of other men’s wits, are not excepted 
from the general condemnation of wrong-doers, 
Some day, perhaps, they will consent to profit by 
what they prig, and thus, like the fat knight, turn 
their diseases to commodity—the national disease 
of appropriation to the commodity of self-know- 
ledge and self-rebuke. 

An American journalist, however, has put the 
matter in quite a new light, so far as we are con- 
cerned. Lord Demus, it appears, like other des- 
pots, is a hard master, and exacts from his most 
oppressed slaves a tribute of constant adulation. 
We, too, are invited to applaud his felonious fa- 
vors, and assured that the honor and glory of being 
read by him on his own free and easy terms, is 
enough for the like of us. 

“So long,” says the editor of the New York 
Gazette and Times, “ as our National Legislature 
refuses to give the Republic an International Copy- 
right Law, so that American periodicals of a higher 
class may be supported among us, the English re- 
views will do the thinking of our people upon a 
great variety of subjects. They make no money, 
indeed, directly, by their circulation here ; but their 
conductors cannot but feel the importance, and 
value the influence of having the whole American 
literary area to themselves. Blackwood, whose 
circulation on this side of the Atlantic is, on account 
of its cheapness, double perhaps that which it can 
claim in the British islands, is more and more tarn- 
ing its attention to American subjects, which it 
handles generally with its wonted humorous point, 
and witty spitefulness.” 

This is very fine ; but we can assure our friendly 
critic, that we feel no call whatever to undertake 
the gratuitous direction of the American con- 
science. Our ambition to “do the thinking” of 
our Yankee cousins is materially damped by the 
unpleasant necessity which it involves, of being 
“done” ourselves. They seem, however, to claim 
a prescriptive right to the works of the British 
press, as well as to the funds of the British pub- 
lic. They read our books, on the same principle 
as they borrow our money, and abuse their bene- 
factors into the bargain with more than Hibernian 
asperity. After all, however, we believe that the 
candor of Maga has as much to dv with their 
larcenous admiration of her pages, as the * cheap- 
ness” to which our New York editoralludes. To 
use their own phrase, “ they go in for excitement 
considerable ;” and to be told of their faults is an 
excitement which they seldom enjoy at the hands 
of their own authors. Now, we are accustomed to 
treat our own public as a rational, but extremely fal- 
lible personage, and to think that we best deserve 
his support, by administering to his failings the 
language of unpalateable truth. And we greatly 
mistake the character of Demus, and even of that 
conceited monster the American Demus,— 
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if this be not the direction in which the interest, 
as well as the duty, of the public writer lies. Cer- 
tain itis, that even in the United States those books 
circulate most freely, which lash most vigorously 
the vices of the Republic. Honest Von Raumer’s 
dull encomium fell almost still-born from the press, 
while the far more superficial pages of Dickens 
and Trollope were eagerly devoured by a people 
who are daily given to understand, by their own 
authors, that they are the greatest, the wisest, the 
most virtuous nation under the sun. Let a Euro- 
pean author be never so well disposed towards 
them, his partial applause contributes but little to 
their full-blown complacency. But, when they 
hear that the Republic has been traduced by a for- 
eign, and especially a British pen, their vanity is 
piqued, their curiosity excited, and their conscience 
smitten. Every one denounces the libel in pub- 
lic, and every one admits its trath to himself— 
“What!” say they, “‘ does the Old World in truth 
judge us thus harshly? Is it really seandalized by 
such trifles as the repudiation of our debts, and 
the enslavement of our fellow creatures? Must 


‘we give up our playful duels, and our convenient 


| spittoons, before we can hope to pass muster as 
Christians and gentlemen beyond our own borders ? 
O free Demus! O wise Demus! O virtuous De- 
mus! Will you betake yourself to cleanly and 
well-ordered ways at the bidding of the scribbler?” 
Thas “ they eat, and eke they swear ;” vowing all 
the time that they “ will horribly revenge.” No 
doubt, however, the bitter pill of foreign animad- 
version, though distateful to the palate, relieves 
the inflation of their stomachs, and leaves them 
better and lighter than before. But when will a 
native Aristophanes arise to purge the effeminacy 
of the American press, and show up the sausage- 
venders and Cleons of the Republic in their true 
light? How long will the richest field of national 
folly in the world remain anreaped, save by the 
ervichety sickles of dull moralists and didactic 
pamphleteers t 

Not that moral courage is entirely wanting in 
the United States ; but it is a kind of courage al- 
together too moral, and sadly deficient in animal 
spirits. The New Englanders especially, set op, 
in their solemn way, to admonish the vices of the 
Republic, and to inoculate them with the virulent 
virtues of the Puritanical school. The good city 
of Boston alone teems with transcendental schemes 
for the total and immediate regeneration of man- 
kind. There we find Peace Societies, and New 
Moral World Societies, and Tetotal Societies, and 
Anti-Slavery Societies, all “in full blast,” each 
opposing to its respective bane the most sweeping 
and exaggerated remedies. The Americans never 
do things by halves; their vices and their virtues 
are alike in extremes, and the principles of the 
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gether unknown to their philosophy. At one mo- 
ment they are all for ‘brandy and bitters,” at the 
next, tea and turn-out is the order of the day. 


wine for the stomach’s sake is sternly denied to a 
fit of colic, oran emergency of gripes. ‘The moral 
soul of Boston thrills with imaginings of perpetual 
peace, while St. Louis or New Orleans are volca- 
noes of war. 
and you would think that negro slavery was the only 
crime of which a nation ever was, or could by pos- 
sibility be guilty ; go to South Carolina, and you 


the basis of democratic virtue, the corner-stone of 
the Republican edifice. 


glo-Saxon mind, on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
ridicule is the weapon which the gods have ap- 
pointed for its mitigation. You must lay on the 
rod with a will, and throw ‘‘ moral suasion” to the 
dogs. Above all, your demagogue dreads satire 
as vermin the avenging thumb—* Any thing but 
that,” squeaks he, ‘an youlove me. Liken me to 
Lucifer or Caius Gracchus ; charge me with am- 
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second book of the Ethics of Aristotle * are alto- |culiarities are not very marked ; in truth, there is a 
| marvellous uniformity of bad habits amongst them ; 
bat when viewed in their collective capacity, when- 
‘ever two or three of them are gathered together, 
Here, you must “ liquor or fight”—there, a little | 


Cant, indeed, in one form | 
and other, is the innate vice of the “ earnest” An-- 





[June 


shades of Democritus! commend us to a seven- 
fold pocket-handkerchief. The humors of most 
nations expend themselves on carnivals and feast- 


‘days, at the theatre, the ball-room, or the public 
garden; but the fun of the United States is to be 
Listen to the voice of New England, | 


looked for at public meetings, and philanthropi- 


eal gatherings, in the halls of lyceums, female 
academies, and legislative bodies. 
spout, there they swell, and cover themselvos with 
are instructed that “the Domestic Institution” is’ 


There, they 


adulation as witha garment. From the inaugura- 
tion of a President to the anniversary of the fair 
graduates of the Slickville female Institute, no 
event is allowed to pass without a grand palaver, 
in which things in general are extensively discuss- 
ed, and their own things in particular extensively 
praised. They got the trick no doubt from us, 
whose performances in this line are quite unrivalled 
‘in the Old World, but they have added to our plat- 
form common-places a variety and “ damnable it- 
| entirely their own. Besides, when Bull 


eration” 
is called upon to make an ass of himself on such 
| 












bition, and glorious vices; let me be the evil ge-| occasions, he seems for the most part to have a 
nius of the commonwealth, the tinsel villain of the | due appreciation of the fact, while Jonathan's im- 
political melodrama; but don’t threaten me with! perturbability and apparent good faith are quite sub- 











































the fool's cap, or write me down with Dogberry ; 
above all, don’t quote me in cold blood, that the 
foolish people may see, after the fever heat has 
subsided, what trash I have palmed upon them in 
the name of liberty!” Yet this is the way, Jona- 
than, to deal with demagogues. You make too 
much of yours, man. You are not the blockhead 
we take you for after all; but you delight to see 
your public men in motley, and the rogues will fool 
you to the top of your beat, till it is your pleasnre 
to put down the show. 
to be paid, and a lucid interval appears to be dawning 
upon you, to the pillory at once with these ‘‘ stamp” 
orators, and pot-house politicians, who have led you 
into such silly scrapes ; turn them about, and look 
at them well in the rough, that you may know them 
again when you see them, and learn to avoid for 
the future their foolish and mischievous counsels. 

It is remarkable that while a perception of the 


So now that the piper has} 


lime. The things that we have been compelled to 
hear of that “ star-spangled banner !” and all as if 
they were spoken in real earnest, and meant to be 
so understood. We look back upon those side- 
rending moments with a kind of Lucretian plea- 
sure, and indemnify ourselves for past constraint 
by a hearty guffaw. All this magniloquence and 
bad taste, however, is intelligible enough. It 
springs partly from a want of discipline in their 
society, and partly from the absence of those stu- 
dies which purify the taste, enlighten the judgment, 
and make even dulness respectable. American 
audiences are not critical—not merely because 
they are not learned, but because they all take it 
in turns to be orators, as they do to be colonels of 
militia and justices of the peace. ‘Thus they learn 
to bear each other’s burdens, and Dulness is fully 
justified of her children. Ina country where alk 
| men, at least in theory, are equal, and where every 





ridiculous, perhaps to excess, is characteristic of man does in fact exercise a certain influence on 
the British mind, and is at the bottom of many de- | public affairs, it is not surprising that a large num- 


fects in the national manners, commonly attributed 
to less venal feelings, our Transatlantic descen- 
dants err in just the opposite direction. The Amer- 
cans seldom laugh at anybody, or anything—never 
at themselves; and this, next to an unfortunate 
trick of insolvency, and a preternatural abhorrence 
of niggers, is perhaps the besetting sin of an oth- 
erwise ‘‘ smart” people. As individuals, their pe- 


* Eoriv "dpa i} dger} édistpraroerixh, dv peérare dvga ri} rpds 
has Grspévy hoyw. 


ber of persons should possess a certain facility of 
public speaking, which even in England is far from 
universal, and is elsewhere possessed by very 
few. No man in the United States is deterred 
from offering his views upon matters of state, by 
the feeling that neither his education nor his po- 
‘sition justify his interference. It is difficult in 
| England to realize the practical equality which ob- 
‘tains as a fundamental principle in the Republic. 
| There every man feels himself to be, and in fact 
is, or at least may be, a potential unit in the com- 
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munity. As aman, he is a citizen—as a citizen,|* everlastingly used up—and no two ways about 


a sovereign, whose caprices are to be humored, 
and whose displeasure is tobe deprecated. Judge 
Peddle, for instance, from the backwoods is not 
perhaps as eloquent as Webster, nor as subtle as 
Calhoun, but he has just as good aright to be heard 
when he goes up to Congress for all that. Is 
he not accounted an exemplary citizen “and a 
pretty tall talker’ in his own neighborhood, and 
where on “ the univarsal airth” would you find a 
more enlightened public opinion? It would never 
do to put Peddle down; that would be lese-maj- 


esté against his constituents, the sovereign people | 


who dwell in Babylon, which is in the county 
of Lafayette, on the banks of the Chattawichee. 
Thus endorsed, Peddle soon lays aside his native 
bashfulness, and makes the walls of Congress vocal 
to that bewitching eloquence which heretofore cap- 
tivated the Babylonish mind. He was “raised 
a leetle too far to the west of sun-down” to be 
snubbed by Downeasters, any how ; he’s a cock of 
the woods, he is; an “ etarnal screamer,” “ and 
that’s a fact”—with a bowie knife under his waist- 
coat, and a patent revolver in his coat pocket, both 
very much at the service of any gentleman who 
may dispute his claims to popular or personal con- 
sideration. 

To meet the case of these volcanic statesmen, 


“ Aw’d by no shame, by no respect controll'd,” 


and in order that the noble army of dunces, (a 
potent majority, of course,) may have no reason 
to complain that the principles of eqnality are vio- 
lated in their persons, the House of Representa- 
tives has adopted a regulation, commonly called 
“the one-hour rule.” Upon this principle, when- 
ever a question of great interest comes up, each 
member is allotted one hour by the Speaker's 
watch—as much less as he pleases, but no more 
on any consideration. Of course it occasionally 
happens that a man who has something to say, is 
not able to say it effectively within the hour; but 
then, for one such, there are at least a dozen who 
would otherwise talk for a week without saying 
anything at all. Upon the whole, therefore, this 
same one-hour rule is deserving of all praise—the 
time of the country is saved by it, the sufferings 
of the more sensible members are abbreviated, 


while the dunces, to do them justice, make the most | 


of their limited opportunities. Who knows, but that 
the peace of the world may be owing to it? For 
as there are about 230 representatives, we should 
have had, but for it, just as many masterly demon- 
strations of the title of the Republic to the whole 
of Oregon—and something more. Insucha cause, 
they would make nothing ef beginning with the 
creation of the world, and ending with the last pro- 
tocol of Mr. Buchanan! Decidedly, but for “ the 
one hour rule,” we Britishers should have been 





it.’ Poor old Adams did actually begin his Oregon 
speech with the first chapter of Genesis. The 
title-deeds of the Republic, he said, were to be 
found in the words, “ Be fruitful and multiply and 
replenish the earth!” Happily, the fatal hammer 
of the Speaker put down the venerable antedilu- 
vian, before he got to the end of the chapter. 

In the Senate, on the other hand, which is a less 
numerous, and somewhat more select body, things 
still go on in the old fashioned way. ‘There, when 
a member has once canght the Speaker’s eye, his 
fortune is made for the day—perhaps for the week. 
Accordingly he takes things easy fromthe very first, 
kicks his spittoon to a convenient angle, offers aliba- 
tion of cold water to hiis parched entrails, and begins. 
When he leaves off is another matter altogether— 
| bat not generally till he has gone through the round 
of human knowledge, explored the past, touched 
lightly upon the present, and cast a piercing glance 

into the darkness of the future. Soon after three, 

the Senate adjourns for dinner, and the orator of 
the day goes to his pudding with the rest, happy 
in the reflection that he has done his duty by his 
his country, and will do it again on the morrow. 
We have somewhere read of a paradise of fools. 
Undoubtedly, Congress is that place. ‘There they 
enjoy a perfect impunity, and revel in the full 
gratification of their instincts. Nobody thinks of 
coughing them down, or swamping them with iron- 
ical cheers. YThere— 





“ Dulness with transport, eyes each lively dunce, 
Remembering she herself was Pertness once, 
And tinsel'd o’er in robes of varying hues, 

With self-applause her wild creation views, 

Sees momentary monsters rise and fall, 

And with her own fool’s colors gilds them all.” 


Indeed, all the arrangements of Congress favor 
the influence of the sable goddess. In the first 
place, the members are paid by the day—eight 
‘dollars each. Permit us to observe, Jonathan, that 
you searcely display your usual “ smartness” here. 
‘It would be much better to contract with them by 
ithe scrape. As for instance—To involving the 
country in a war with Mexico, so much—To ditto 
with Great Britain so much more. One year you 
might lay down a lumping sum for a protective 
tariff, with an understanding, that it was to be re- 
pealed the next ata moderate advance. You would 
thus insure the greatest possible variety of politi- 
cal catastrophes, with the least possible friction 
and expense. Again, the furniture of the Capitol 
is altogether too Juxarious. Each member is pro- 
vided with a private desk, stationery ad lid., a 
stuffed arm chair, and a particular spittoon. No 
wonder, then, that your Simmses and Chipmans 
are listened to with complacency. It’s all in the 
day's work—it's considered in the wages. While 
these worthies hold forth for the benefit of distant 
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Missouri and Michigan, their colleagues write their 
letters, read the newspapers, chew tobacco, as little 
hoys do taffy in England, and expectorate at leisure. 
No one cheers, no one groans, no one cries Oh! 
Oh !—all the noise that is made is on private ac- 
count, and not at all personal to the gentleman on 
his legs. Yet, such is the deceitfulness of the 
human heart, that the Americans are much given 
to boast of the dignity and decorum of their Le- 
gislature, and to thank God that it is not a bear 
garden like another place of the kind that they 
wot of. We must have been asked at least six 
times a day during our visitat Washington, “ How 
Congress compared with the British Parliament ?” 
To which we used to reply, * That they did not 
compare at all ;” an answer which fully met the 
truth of the case, without in the least wounding 
the self-love of the querist. 

When these malignant pages arrive in New 
York, every inhabitant of that good city will abuse 
us heartily, except our publisher. But great will 
be the joy of that furacious individual, as he spec- 
ulates in secret on the increased demand of his 
agonized public. Immediately he will put forth 
an advertisement, notifying the men of ‘* Gotham,” 
that he has on hand a fresh sample of Britisn 1n- 
SOLENCE, and hinting that, although he knows they 
care nothing about such things, the forthcoming pi- 
racy of Maga will be on the most extensive scale. 
Then, all the little newspapers will take us in hand 
and bully us in their little way. It is perhaps a 
shame to forestall the acerbities of these ingeni- 
ous gentlemen, but we know they will call us 
** anonymous scribbler,” and “ bagman,” amongst 
the rest. ‘They called us ‘“‘ bagman” for our last 
article, and we were sure they would. The factis, 
that since Lord Morpeth’s visit to the United States, 
the Americans have taken a very high tone indeed. 
Their gratitude to that amiable nobleman for not 
writing a book about them, is unbounded, and they 
put him down (why, it is difficult to say,) as the 
aristocratic, and therefore impartial champion of 
Demus. Whenever we fell into the bilious moods 
to which our plebeian nature is addicted, we were 
gravely admonished of his bright example, and as- 
sured that to speak evil of the Republic was the 
infirmity of vulgar minds. There is, it would ap- 
pear, a sympathy betwixt “ great ones ;” a kind of 
free-masonry betwixt the sovereign people and the 
British peerage, which neither party suspected 
previously, but which is confessed on the slightest 
acquaintance. 

As generally happens in such cases, the conceit 
of the Americans takes the most perverse direc- 
tion. It is certain that they do many things better 
than any people under the sun. Their merchant 
navy is the finest in the world—their river steamers 
are miracles of ingenuity,—at felling timber and 
packing pork they are unrivalled; and their smart- 
ness in the way of trade is acknowledged by those 
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:who know them best. All this, and much more to 
‘the same effect, may be admitted without demur, 
‘but all these admissions will avail the traveller 
nothing. He will be expected to congratulate them 
i” the elegance of their manners, the copiousness 
of their literature, and the refinement of their 
tastes. He will be confidentially informed that 
\** Lord Morpeth’s manners were much improved 
by mixing with our first circles, sir,” and what is 
'worse, he will be expected to believe it, and to 
‘carry himself accordingly. ‘* Ripe scholars,’’ who 
make awful false quantities, second-rate dema- 
'gogues passing for ** distinguished statesmen,” lite- 
rary empirics, under the name of ** men of power,” 
will claim his suffrages at every turn; and in vain 
will he draw upon his politeness to the utmost, in 
vain assent, ejaculate, and admire—no amount of 
positive praise will suffice, till America Felix is ad- 
'miited to be the chosen home of every grace and 
every muse. “Did Mr. Bull meet with any of 
our literary characters at Boston?” Mr. Bull had 
(that happiness. ‘ Well, he was very much pleased 
of course!” Bull hastens to lay his hand upon his 
heart, and to reply with truth that he was pleased. 
“Yes, sir, we do expect that our Boston literature 
is about first-rate. We are a young people, sir, 
but we are a great people, and we are bound to be 
greater still. There is a moral power, sir, an ele- 
vation about the New England mind, which Euré- 
péans can scarcely realize. Did you hear Snooks 
leeture, sir? The Rev. Amos Snooks of Pisgah? 
Well, sir, you ought to have heard Snooks. All 
Eurdpéans calculate to hear Snooks—he’s a fine 
man, sir, a man of power—one of the greatest men, 
sir, in this, or perhaps any other country.” 


‘‘ Semper ego auditor tantum, nunquam ne reponam, 
Vexatus toties.” 


You Jeave Boston somewhat snubbed and sub- 
dued, and betake yourself to the more cosmopoli- 
tan regions of New York. Here, too, “men of 
power” are to be found in great numbers—but “ our 
‘first circles” divide the attention and abuse the pa- 
tience of the traveller. Boston writes the books, 





| 


but New York sets the fashions of the Republic, 
and is the Elysium of mantua-makers and uphol- 
sterers. We doubt whether any city in the world of 
its size can boast so many smart drawing-rooms 
and so many pretty young women. Indeed, from 
the age of fifteen to that of five-and-twenty, female 
beauty is the rule rather than the exception in the 
United States, and neither cost nor pains are spared 
to set it forth to the best advantage. The Ameri- 
can women dress well, dance well, and in all that 
relates to what may be called the mechanical part 
of social intercourse, they appear to great advan- 
tage. Nothing can exceed the self-pussession of 
these pretty creatures, whose confidence is never 
checked by the discipline of society, or the res- 
traints of an education which is terminated almost 
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as soon as it is begun. There is no childhood in 
America—no youth—no freshness. We look in 
vain for the 


“ Tngenui vultus puer, ingenuique pudoris,” 
or 


“The modest maid deck’d with a blush of honor, 
Whose feet do tread green paths of youth and love.” 
DANIEL. 


There is scarcely a step from the school to the 
forum—from the nursery to the world. Young 
girls, who in England would be all blushes and 
bread and butter, boldly precede their mammas into 
the ball-room ; and the code of a mistaken gallan- 
try supplies no corrective to their caprice, for youth 
and beauty are here invested with regal preroga- 
tives,and can do no wrong. In short, the Ameri- 
cans carry their complaisance to the sex beyond 
due bounds—at least in little things—for we by no 
means think that the real influence of their women 
is great, notwithstanding the tame and submissive 
gallantry with which the latter are treated in pub- 
lic. We doubt whether the most limited gyno- 
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amongst them ; but if the standard is nowhere very 
high, it never falls so low as with us; if there is 
less refinement and cultivation amonyst the higher 
classes (we beg Demus’ pardon for the expression,) 
there is on the other hand less grossness, certainly 
less clownishness, among the mass. Of course 
there are many individuals in this, as in other coun- 
tries, remarkable for natural grace and genteel 
bearing; but the class which is pre-eminent in 
these respects, is very small and ill-defined. The 
great national defect is a want of sprightliness and 
vivacity, and an impartial insouciance in their in- 
tercourse with all classes and conditions of men. 
For if inequality has its evils, it has also its charms, 
as the prospect of swelling mountains and lowly 
vales is more pleasing to the eye than that of the 
monotonous, though more fertile champaign. Now, 
as the relation of patrician and plebeian, of patron 
and client, of master and servant, of superior and 
inferior, can scarcely be said to exist in the United 
States, so all the nice gradations of manner which 
are elicited by those relations, are wanting also, 
The social machine rubs on with as little oil as pos- 
sible—there is but small room for the exercise of 


cracy would tolerate the use of tobacco as an arti- ye amenities and charities of life. The favors of 


cle of daily diet, or permit ferocious murders to go 
unwhipped of justice under the name of duels. 
But the absorbing character of the pursuits of the 
men forbids any strong sympathy betwixt the sexes ; 
and perhaps the despotism which the women exer- 
cise in the drawing-room arises from the fact that 
all that relates to the graces and embellishments 
of life is left entirely to them. We do not know 
that this can be avoided under the circumstances of 
the country, but it has a most injurious effect upon 
social intercourse. The Americans of both sexes 
want tact and graciousness of manner, and that 
prompt and spontaneous courtesy which is the 
child of discipline and self-restraint. They are 


the great are seldom rewarded by the obsequious- 
ness of the small. No leisure and privileged class 
exists to set an example of refined and courtly bear- 
ing; but there are none, however humble, who 
may not affect the manners of their betters with- 
out impertinence, and aspire to the average stand- 
ard of the Republic. Hence, almost every native 
American citizen is capable of conducting himself 
with propriety, if not with ease, in general society. 
What are fine ladies and gentlemen to him, that he 
should stand in awe of them? Simple persons who 
have been smarter or earlier in the field of fortune 
than himself, who will “ burst up” some fine morn- 
ing, and leave the road open to others. The prin- 











seldom absolutely awkward, because they are never 
bashful; they have no mauvaise honte, because they 
are all on an equality ; hence they never fail to dis- 
play a certain dry composure of bearing, which, 
though not agreeable, is less ludicrous than the 
gaucherie so commonly observed in all classes of 
English society, except the very highest. 

It is curious to observe how the manners of two 
nations of the same origin, and, in a great degree, 
of similar instincts, are modified by their political 
institutions. Neither the British nor the Ameri- 
cans are distinguished for that natural politeness 
and savoir vivre, which is to be found more or less 
in all other civilized countries. They are both too 
grave, too busy, and too ambitious to lay them- 
selves out for trifles, which, after all, go far to make 
up the som of human happiness. As for the Ameri- 
cans, the general aspect of their society is dreary 


and monotonous in the extreme. Whatever “ our 


ciple of rotation * is not confined to the political 
world of the United States, but obtains in every de- 
partmentof life. It is throughout the same song— 


‘‘ Here we go up, up, up, 
And here we go down, down, down.” 


Law and opinion, and the cireumstances of the 
country, are alike opposed to the accumulation of 
property, so that it is rare for two successive gene- 
rations of the same family to occupy the same 


* The principle of rotation in office is a favorite crotchet 
of the Democratic party, and is founded upon the Repub- 
liean jealousy of power. General Jackson went so far as 
to recommend that all official appointments whatever should 
be limited by law to the Presidential term of four years. 
As it is, whenever a change of parties occurs, a clean 
sweep is made of all the officers of government, from the 
highest to the lowest. Custom-house officers, jailors, &c., 
all share the fate of their betters. It is only surprising that 








first circles” may say to the contrary, there is 4) :he business of the country is carried on as well as it is, 


great equality of manners, as of other things, under the influence of this corrupting system. 
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social position. ‘The ease with which fortunes are 
made, or repaired, is only equalled by the reckless- 
ness with which they are lost. Prosperity, at some 
time or other, appears to be the birth-right of every 
cilizen; and, where all are parvenus alike, there 
are none to assume the airs of exclusiveness, or to 
crush the last comer beneath the weight of tradi- 
tional and time-honored grandeur. 

It is not easy to dismiss the peculiarities of our 
British society in a paragraph. Bull, however, to 
be appreciated, must be seen in the midst of his 
own household gods, with his family and bosom 
frieads about him. This is what may be called 
the normal state of that fine fellow—and here Jona- 
thar can’t held a candle to him. American inte- 
riors want relief and variety of coloring. Their 
children are not like the children of the Old World: 
they don’t romp, or prattle, or get into mischief, or 
believe in Bogie. They seem to take brevet rank. 
from the first, as men and women, and are quite 
inaccessible to nursery humbug of any kind. They 
are never whipped, and eat as much pastry as they 
think proper; whereby they grow up dyspeptic and 
rational beyond their years. Parents don't appear 
to exercise any particular functions, masters (we 
again beg Demus’ pardon for the poverty of the 
vernacular) have nothing magisterial about them, 
and servants won't stomact even the name, at least 
if they wear white skins, and know it. After the 
first burst of admiration at the philosophy of the 
thing, it grows tiresome to live amongst people who 
are all so much alike. 
tinctions of age, and rank, and sex, are much more 
strongly marked; while in those countries of Eu- 
rope which are still less under the influence of the 
equalizing spirit of the age, the social landscape is 
still more variegated and picturesque. With us, 
two adverse principles are at work ; and this is the 
reason why our British society is so anomalous to 
ourselves, and so entirely beyond the comprehen. 
sion of foreigners. Whenever our brave Bull is 
thrown into a mixed company abroad, or even at 
home, where the social position of those with whom 
he is brought into contact is unknown to him, there 
is no end to the blundering and nonsense of the 
worthy fellow. Go where he will, he is haunted 
by the traditions of his eccentric island, and des- 
perately afraid of placing himself in what he calls 
a false position. At home, he has one manner for | 
his nobleman, anuther for his tradesman, another 
for his valet; and he would rather die than fail in 
the orthodox intonation appropriate to each. Who 
has not observed the strange mixture of petulance 
and mauvaise honte which distinguish so many of 
our English travellers on the Continent? De- 
cidedly, we appear to less advantage in public than 
any people in the world. Place a Briton and an 
American, of average parts and breeding, on board 
a Rhine steam-boat, and it is almost certain that 
the Yankee will mix up, so to speak, the better of 


Now in England the dis- | 
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the two. The gregarious habits of our continental 
neighbors are more familiar to him than to his in- 
sular kinsman, and he is not tormented like the 
latter by the perpetual fear of failing, either in what 
is due to himself or to others. Ilis manners will 
probably want polish and dignity ; he will be easy 
rather than graceful, communicative rather than 
affable ; but he will at least preserve his Republi- 
can composure, alike in his intercourse with com- 
mon humanity, or in the atmosphere of more courtly 
and exclusive circles. 

The art of pleasing is nowhere well understood 
in the United States; but the beauty of the women, 
though transient, is unrivalled while it lasts, and 
perhaps in no country is the standard of female vir- 
tue so high. The formal and exaggerated atten- 
tion which the sex receives from all classes in pub- 
lic, is at least a proof of the high estimation in 
which it is held, and must, we think, be put down 
as an ainiable trait in the American character. 

We are quite sure, for instance, that females may 
travel unattended in the United States with far 
more ease and security than in any country of the 
Old World ; and the deference paid to them is quite 
irrespective of the rank of the fair objects—it isa 
tribute paid to the woman and not to the lady. 
Some travellers we believe have denied this. We 
can only say, that during a pretty extensive tour 
we do not recollect a single instance in which even 
the unreasonable wishes of women were not com- 
plied with as of course. We did remark with 
less satisfaction the ungracious manner in which 
civilities were received by those spoilt children of 





the Republic—the absence of apologetic phrases, 
and those courtesies of voice and expression, with 
which women usually acknowledge the deference 
paid to their weakness and their charms. But this 
is a national failing. The Americans are too inde- 
pendent to confess a sense of obligation even in the 
little conventional matters of daily intercourse. 
They have almost banished from the language such 
phrases as, * Thank you,” “ If you please,” * I beg 
your pardon,” and the like. The French, who are 
not half so attentive to women as the Americans, 
pass for the politest nation in Europe, because they 
know how to veil their selfishness beneath a pro- 
fusion of bows and pretty speeches. Now, when 
your Yankee is invited to surrender his snug seat 
in a stage or a railroad carriage in favor of a fair 
voyager, he does not hesitate for a moment. He 
expectorates, and retires at once. But no civilities 
are interchanged ; no smiles or bows pass betwixt 
the parties. ‘The gentleman expresses no satisfac- 
tion—the lady murmurs no apologies, 

Even now we see in our mind’s eye the pert, 
pretty little faces, and the loves of bonnets which 
flirt and flatter along Broadway in the bright sun- 
shine—Longum Vale! In the flesh we shall see 


them no more. No more oysters at Downing’s, 





no more terrapias at Flurence’s, no more fugacious 
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banquets at the Astor House. We have tradaced 
the State, and for us there is no return. The 
commercial house which we represent, has of- 
fered to renew its confidence, but it has failed 
to restore ours. No amount of commission what- 
ever will tempt us to affront the awful majesty 
of Lynch, or to expose ourselves to the tar-and- 
feathery tortures which he prepares for those who 
blaspheme the Republic. We have ordered our 
buggy for the Home Circuit, and propose, by a 
course of deliberate mastication, and unlimited 
freedom of speech, to repair the damages which 
our digestion, and we fear our temper, has sustain- 
ed during our travels in “the area of freedom.” 





LIVING NOVELISTS. 


We propose to give our opinions upon some of 
the most prominent of the numerous living writers 
of fiction. What we have to say may do some 
service: the utterance of honest opinion generally 
does; but we write more for our own pleasure than 
from any ambitious purpose of purifying the public 
taste, or obtaining just popular verdicts against cer- 
tain gaudy names in literature. 

Bulwer, with whom we begin, created at once 
upon the publication of his first novel, Pelham, an 
extraordinary sensation. 
literary enthusiasm had occurred amongst young 
readers, liable to extremes of admiration, since the 
era of the ardent misanthropies of Byron. And as 
the old Byronic enthusiasm had put Scott’s verse 
out of fashion, so did the new threaten to dispose 
of his immortal prose romances. It is somewhat 
humiliating to know that the author of Pelham 


came very near supplanting, with a large class of 
readers, the author of Ivanhoe. Time and truth, 
however, have adjusted positions; the divine Sir 
Walter holds the throne and pinnacle: Bulwer has 


receded. and holds a position far beneath him. 


We have no idea of doing anything so gravely 
foolish as to set laboriously about establishing the 
precise point, relatively, of Bulwer’s position upon 
this hill, mountain, or pyramid of Fame, that makes 
so smart a figure in orations and other fine writings. 
Such judgments are generally pompous or absurd, 
and where they are not, they are deceptive. We 
will only write down in the least tedious way pos- 
sible, certain opinions which we have formed of the 


bad and good in his books. 


In the first place, then, his writings strike us as 
singularly undramatic. His characters talk very 
elegantly, and often deliver themselves of beautifal 


No such flood tide of 
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talk, there is next to nothing. And, chiefly a con- 
sequence of this, his characters want that distinct- 
ness and individuality, which we so often meet with 
in those greatly dramatic authors who make their 
dramatis persone develop themselves in natural 
dialogue. Let the reader call to mind the last of 
the Barons, which it has become the fashion to call 
a noble romance. What is the great Warwick in 
these fine pages? Is he flesh and blood tons? Not 
at all. ‘The most meagre and barren of those his- 
tories which generalize actors and events, would 
give one as good an idea of the king-maker. The 
cause of this failure to bring us into an acquain- 
tance, warm and close to breathing life, with his 
Jeading character, is clearly the fact that the last of 
the Barons is made to talk, not like Richard Nevil 
in particular, but after the Bulwerian conception of 
a great baron in general. We du not remeinber to 
have read a sentence from his lips that gave us the 
remotest notion of his individuality. As good a 
thing as we recollect from him is the sentimental 
speech to his horse Saladin, as he is about to kill 
him at Barnet—to show to his soldiers that he will 
be “ steadfast on that field, victorious or dead.”’ 


Saladin, last of thy race, serve me now in death 
as in life. Not for my sake, oh noblest steed, that 
ever bore a knight, not for mine this offering!” 
So saying, * he kissed the destrier on his frontal,” 
etc. 


This is a very good, Ernest Maltravers sort of 
speech. It scarcely agrees with our idea of the 
iron Warwick, who, we take it, was not a man of 


‘ohs and ahs. Again, from the same want of na- 


ture and truth in their language, we make no flesh 
and blood acquaintance with King Edward, or the 
Duke of Gloucester, (Crookback,) pets as both— 
debauchee and monster—are with the author. We 
are told a great deal about the superb intellect 
which made Edward a great leader and a politic 
far-seeing king. But when we come to hear him 
talk, he generally breaks out, in a sixpenny melo- 
dramatic manner, intoa Ho! or Ha! or Pardie, 
or mille tonnerre—the last growing under cir- 
cumstances of uncommon aggravation into mille 
million tonnerre. We are told a great deal en- 
tirely new about Crookback, such as that in addi- 
tion to a “ face of winning beauty” and a fine per- 
son in the Jeast degree possible marred by just the 
slightest elevation of one shoulder, he possessed 
many gentle beauties of disposition. We find so 
much confusion of idea in our attempt to reconcile 
the Balwerian Richard with the domestic murderer 
which he is admitted to have been, that we scarcely 
know how he should talk. But he certainly does 
talk very mach like the “ ambitious student in ill 
health.” 

A word or two, before we proceed farther in the 


paragraphs, which read wonderfully well; but of|direct line of our remarks, concerning Bulwer's 








natural dialogue, such as living men and women 


portrait of Richard. [It is worth while to quote the 
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description he gives of his personal appearance ; 
indeed, what we have to say requires it. 


“Richard bowed his face, little less beantiful 
than his brother’s, though wholly different from it 
in feature, for Edward had the long oval counte- 
nance, the fair hair, the rich coloring, and the 
large outline of his mother, the Rose of Raby. 
Richard, on the contrary, had the short face, the 
dark brown locks, and the pale, olive complexion of 
his father, whom he alone of the royal brothers 
strikingly resembled. The cheeks, tuo, were some- 
what sunken, and already, though scarcely past 
childhood, about his lips were seen the lines of 
thoughtful manhood. But then those small fea- 
tures, delicately aquiline, were so regular—that 
dark eye was so deep, so fathomless in its bright, 
musing intelligence—that quivering lip was at once 
so beautifully formed, and so expressive of intellec- 
tual subtlety, and haughty will—and that pale fore- 
head was so massive, high, and majestic, that when 
at a later period the Scottish prelate commended 
Richard's * princely countenance,” the compliment 
was not one to be disputed, much less contemned. 
But nowasherose * * * * those defects in 
his shape which the popular hatred and the rise of 
the House of Tudor exaggerated into the absolute 
deformity that the unexamining ignorance of mod- 
ern days, and that fiery tragedy, least worthy of 
Shakspeare, and ¢herefore most popular with the 
vulgar have fixed into established caricature were 


ie 
sufficiently apparent. Deformed or hunchbacked, | sides, 
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based on the agreement of all histories, and con- 
firmed by tradition, legend, and the consent of the 
generations of three centuries and a half, we never 
before met with. Bulwer’s authorities are the com- 
pliment of a courtier, and the portrait in the Rous 
Roll. He says, in fortifying the first of these au- 
thorities, that * even a Scotchman” would not have 
risked such a compliment if so misplaced as to seem 
asarcasm. Why not! Sir Walter Raleigh did as 
extravagant a thing when he pretended to be fran- 
tic from admiration of the personal charms of 
Queen Elizabeth, at the time nearly seventy years 
old. And, if we recollect enough of our school- 
day classics, a courtier made his fortune by com- 
plimenting Stratonice, wife of Antiochus, king of 
Syria, on the beauty of her ringlets, when she was, 
in fact, so bald as to have not a hair to her head. 
We no more believe that Richard’s face was all 
bright and glowing with “ moral and heroic virtue,” 
than we do that Elizabeth was (like Ninon del En- 
clos) enchanting at seventy. History and cor- 
roborating tradition are too strong to be put aside 
by a fished-up courtly compliment. 

As to the portrait in the Roas Roll, of what au- 
thority is a reyal portrait ? where the mere royalty 
allures or frightens the limner into flatteries. Be- 
this portrait, on Bulwer’s own showing, is 


we need scarcely say, he was not, for no man so | not correct, for it does not give the * one shoulder 


disfigured could have possessed that great personal | 


strength which he invariably exhibited in battle, 
despite the comparative slightness of his frame.” 
He goes on to say that Richard’s “ back was not 
curved, yet one shoulder was higher than the other,” 
that ‘* his neck was short,” but that “this pecn- 
liarity, while taking from the grace, added to the 
strength of his frame, which spare, sinewy, and 
compact, showed to an observer that power of en- 
durance—combination of stubbornness and active 
energy which at Barnet made him no less formida- 
ble to encounter than the mighty bulk of the heroic 
Edward.” 


Explanatory of the reference to the Scottish pre- 
Jate who commended * Richard's princely counte- 
nance,” we have the following note: 


“ Archibald Quhitlaw.—‘ Faciem tuam summo 
imperio principatu dignam inspicit, quam moralis et 
heroica virtus illustrat,’ &c. We need scarcely ob- 
serve that even a Scotchman would not have risked 
a public compliment to Richard’s face, if so unap- 
propriate as to seem a sarcasm, especially as the 
orator proceeds to notice the shortness of Richard’s 
stature. In the Rous Roll, the portrait of Richard 
represents him as undersized, but compactly, and 
strongly built, without any sign of deformity. unless 
the defect of a short neck can be so called.” 


We will presently quote a sentence from an an- 
cient English account of Richard, written by one 
of the greatest men of his age, one entirely trust- 
worthy, and who sealed his independence and reso- 
lute truth on the scaffould—Sir Thomas More. 
First, however, we must say that so remarkable a 
departure, on such slight reasons, from opinions 








higher than the other”—which extent of malfigu- 
ration Bulwer admits. It shows no “sign of de- 
formity,” he says, “unless the defect of a short 
neck can be so called.” If the artist abated that 
high shoulder, how shall we know that he did not 
abate much else? 

Now for Sir Thomas More's portrait of Richard. 
Sir Thomas was a boy of five years at the time of 
Richard’s death, and consequently he is almost a 
cotemporaneous authority. 


“ Richarde. the third sonne of whom we nowe 
entreate, was in witte and courage egall with either 
of them, in bodye and prowesse farre under them 
bothe, little of stature, al felured of limnes, croke- 
backed, his left shoulder much higher than his right, 
hard favoured of visage,” &c. 

We shall venture to prefer this authority, con- 
firmed as it is in every direction, to that of the 
* Scottish prelate ;” at the risk even of classing 
ourselves with the “ unexamining ignoramuses” of 
modern times who think Richard was not a hand- 
some man. As for Bulwer’s argument, that no 
hunchback could have ‘‘ possessed the great per- 
sonal strength which Richard invariably exhibited 
in battle,” we think that it is clearly fallacious. 
Where deformity is occasioned by disease, and ac- 
companied by disease, physical strength is incom- 
patible with it; but natural mal-formation is often 
attended with good health and great bodily vigor. 
No one ever dreamed of regarding Richard as a 
young gentleman, or old gentleman, with a “ spinal 
affection.” He was by nature a “ croke-back”— 
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came into the world with circumstances of mon- 
strosity—as if “nature had chaunged her course | 
in hys beginninge.” If mal-formation is incom- | 
patible with bodily strength, Sir Walter Scott fell 
into a great error—in his Black Dwarf, who is 
made to lift greater weights than the stout young 
countryman Hab, in removing the Druidical stones 
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the Barons. Here is, for instance, part of a scene 
from Chapter 3. Book 7. The leaders of the 
rebel army, before Olney, are holding a council. 
A speaker has just resolutely avowed his purpose 
not to lay down arms. 


4 


“Good!” said the Saxon squire, (whose ‘ pas- 





from their places on the Moor. Sir Walter was | sion’ is hatred of his Norman lord,) “ not till we 


not apt to fall into errors where physical vigor and 
energy were concerned. 

We return from this digression, into which we 
were very naturally led, to the direct course of our 
remarks. We were contending that Bulwer’s 
writings were singularly undramatic. In Dever- 
eux we have a great deal of sparkling conversa- 
tion, and the reader might be deceived by it into a 
first impression that it sprang from a great dramatic 
power, refined and taught by experiences drawn 
from the courtly life of Salons, and gay noctes of 
wits and men of fashion. But the truth is, the 
larger and most brilliant part of that sparkling talk 
in the French capitol, where the bowl of wit is 
rolled from Count to Abbé, dice-ratiling Baron to 
ribald Priest, is no more than a refaciamento well 
got up from the recorded bon-mots of that French 
society, and the epigrammatic dialogue of the elder 
French comedy. The art that enabled the novelist 
to put these things together and make brilliant 
chapters, is occasionally a good substitute for the 
dramatic power—but it is vary far from being th 
power itself. 

Again, in the last days of Pompeii, we have gay, 
easy table-talk enough; but where the chapters de- 
voted to it become most witty, they seem to be 
amassed thefts from the same French sources, 
served up after pretty much the same recipe. The 


have burned to the ground the Baron of Bullstock’s 
castle.” 

“Not,” said a Lollard sternly, “till we have 
shortened the purple gown of the churchman— 
not till abbot and bishop have felt on their backs 
the whip wherewith they have scourged the godly 
believer and the humble saint.” 

* Not,” added Robin, (the man of the people,) 
“till we have assured bread to the poor man, and 
the filling of the flesh pot, and the law to the weak, 
and the scaffold to the evil doer.” 

“All this is mighty well,” said bluntly a tall 
mercenary, stroking his beard, “ but who is to pay 
us?” - 


} 


These characters do not talk like man the indi- 
vidual, but like man the representative of a class. 
Acres of such writing might be written currente 
calamo by any free writer without a spark of dra- 
matic power in him; and after plodding over such 
acres, we would find ourselves without a particle of 
the sort of acquaintance we form with man the in- 
dividual. 

The fact that Bulwer has written some success- 
ful and indeed very guod plays, does not prove that 
he possesses a dramatic talent. ‘The charm of 
these plays is in their continuous eloquent passages. 
‘The Lady of Lyons owes half of its reputation to 
Claude Melnotte’s description of the Lake of Como 
and his chateau en espagne. So in Richlieu, the 


Pompeiian utters the pleasantry with a prefix of| most effective parts by far are the long speeches of 


per Hercle instead of the more modern adjuration, 
and the hues of Pliny have been cast over scene 
and actor, but the outlines, the general social cast, 
and the style of wit of Parisian and Pompeiian are 
much the same. A common trick of the dialogue 
makers is also frequently visible in this book. A 
person has a calling or a passion, and he never 
speaks that his talk is not colored by it. One isa 
gambler and his illustrations are taken from games 
of chance, or he, at every issue in conversation, 
draws his dice-box from his bosom, and proposes 
to decide the difference by a cast of the die. 
Another is superintendant of the amphitheatre and 
its popular spectacles; his talk is of the saw-dust 


Richliea himself, which have more to do with 
rhetoric than the drama. Gifford found a want 
of dramatic power in Massinger, who in this same 
way has cast elaborated rhetoric into the form of 
dialogue; and yet Massinger shows in the Virgin 
Martyr, A New Way to Pay Old Debts, the Duke 
of Milan, the City Madam, etc., greatly more of 
dramatic talent than Bulwer anywhere exhibits, 
without, after all, proving his possession of it in 
any remarkable degree. Plays are dramas, but by 
no means necessarily dramatic. 

The only form of the dramatic in which Bulwer 
excels is the melodramatic. His natural tendency 
to it is strong, and where he writes rapidly and 


and blood of the arena; of pleasant reminiscences! without caution, he always lapses into it. His re- 


of dying gladiators or christians disembowelled by 
wild beasts. Another is a gourmand and parvenu 
who prefers a wide and gaudy fringe to his nap- 


fined skill and literary art, make him in all elabo- 
rated work subdue it within reasonable bounds, but, 
we repeat, wherever he writes from the natural 


kin; and he talks in an unctious mouth-watering | impulse, he becomes inevitably melodramatic. In 


way of British oystersand Falernian wine, whilst 
he waves the magnificent fringe of his napkin in 


the opening scenes of Ernest Malitravers, em- 
bracing the whole early history of Alice, he has 





the eyes of his tablecompanions. There isa good} avoided this taint or proclivity of his genius, just 
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deal of this trick in dialogue-making in the Last of as an accomplished artist labors himself free of de- 
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fects in a favorite work. He has also avoided it 
in the opening scenes of Night and Morning, and in 
the whole picture of the good old Sir Miles St. 
John and his country life at Laughton, in Lucretia. 
In his plays, again, he avoids it by means of the 
Same artistic care. This was to be expected in 
such a form of composition, from an author evi- 
dently aware of his leading fault, and showing else- 
where a desire, by cautions labors, to avoid it. This 
form of composition is of more difficulty in exe- 
cution than any other whatever. Bulwer adverts 
to this in his preface to Lucretia, and makes the 
difficulty of attaining, even with his utmost labor. 
the concentration requisite in the drama, his excuse 
for seeking to illustrate in that prose work a lead- 
ing principle, and certain social facts, which he 
failed, (so he thinks.) in developing in one of his 
plays. It is no doubt owing to the elaboration re- 
quisite in play-writing, that Bulwer, who shows 
everywhere in his elaborate work, by avoiding the 
taint of melodrame, that he is conscious of his 
natural bad tendency in this respect, has written 
dramas less marked by melodramatic faults than 
many of his novels. 

In his nevels they do certainly abound. His 
heroes fold their arms--affect stately words, and 
dignity, or melancholy, or grandeur, of tone—as- 
sume haughty looks, or sad looks, or Hall-of- Eblis 
looks like those of the damned spirits who, we 
learn in Vathek, go hiding their burning hearts 
with their hands—seldom the natural looks of men 
comfortable in circumstances and digestion. In 
the novel, all this is bad enough, but it becomes 
intolerable in those romances which blending his-* 
tory with fiction aim to portray the renowned char- 
acters of other ages. Certain plainnesses, or 

“homely traits, in these characters—safe in their 
historic renown, and so raised above the danger of 
becoming contemptible from close scrutiny—are 
very interesting, and effective in giving vividness 
and a look of nature to the romancer's portraits. 
Now it is just these plain effective traits that the 
false taste of the melodrama rejects, as utterly un- 
worthy of its grand conceptions. We can explain 
our meaning very significantly by quoting one of 
the brief pictures with which Carlyle has studded 
his life of Cromwell. 


“One of these days there came a man riding 
jog-trot throngh Stratford-at-the-Bow, with ‘a 
green glazed cover over his hat,’ a ‘ night-cap 
under it,’ and ‘his valise behind him;’ a rustic- 
Jooking man: recognizable to us, amid the van- 
ished populations who take no notice of him, as he 
jogs along there,—for the Duke of Ormond, Charles 
Stuart’s head man! He sat up, at Colchester, the 
night before ‘ playing shuffleboard with some far- 
mers, and drinking hot ale.’ He is fresh from 
Flanders, and the Ex-King; has arrived here to 
organize the Spanish Charles-Stuart Invasion. and 
see what Royalist Insurrection, or other domestic 
mischief there may be hopes of. Lodges now, 
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‘with dyed hair’ in a much disguised manner ‘ at 
the house of a papist chirargeon in Drury Lane ;’ 
communicating with the ring-leaders here.” 


How would Bulwer manage these adventures of 
the Duke of Ormond if itcame in his way to write 
a romance founded on these attempts of Charles 
to subvert the Protectorate? It is quite certain 
that we should have nothing of that “ jog-trot,” 
nothing of “ glazed hat cover,” “ night cap,” etc., 
and nothing of the “ shuffleboard and hot ale” at 
Colchester with the farmers—in a word, nothing 
of al] that makes Carlyle’s picture interesting and 
vivid. 

The Ho’s, Ha’s, Pardie’s, mille tonnerres, mille 
million tonnerres, etc., to which we have already 
referred, and which suggest themselves now as the 
sort of speech, with some modern modifications of 
course, with which Bulwer would be likely to dignify 
the Duke of Ormond, if he made a hero of him, are as 
strong evidences as any, perhaps, of his vicious me- 
lodramatic leaning—-and I recall them here as such. 
Even the capital letters, italics, ete., which, like 
the impertinent recommendations of shopmen, loud- 
est of indifferent goods, demand our admiration of 
so many false or tame passages, are a product of 
the same inherent fault. 

A great want that we find in Bulwer is that he 
has not the least idea how to make men, individa- 
als, or armies fight. He manages the warlike, 
like a cross between a stage subordinate in a tin 
helmet, anda sentimental haberdasher. Read this 
description of the encounter of Glaucus and Ar- 
baces in the last days of Pompeii. 


““¢ Ha!’ muttered Arbaces, ‘what fury hath sent 
yehither? ‘ Até,’ answered Glaucus; and he clo- 
sed atonce with the Egyptian. There is, perhaps, 
nothing on earth so terrible as the naked and un- 
armed contest of animal strength, no weapon but 
those which nature supplies to rage. Both the 
antagonists were now locked in each other's grasp— 
the hand of each seeking the throat of the other— 
the face drawn back—the fierce eyes flashing— 
the muscles strained—the veins swelled—the lips 
apart—the teeth set; both.were strong beyond the 
ordinary power of men, both animated by relent- 
less wrath; they coiled, they wound around each 
other; they rocked to and fro—they swayed from 
end to end of their confined arena; they uttered 
cries of ire and revenge; they were now before 
the altar—now at the base of the column where 
the struggle commenced; they drew back for 
breath—Arbaces leaning against the columa— 
Glaucus a few paces apart.” 


We certainly never read any where else of 
so much fighting and so little execution done. 
How does this scramble compare with those buf- 
fets exchanged between Richard and Friar Tuck ? 
If Glaucus, instead of * locking” his enemy in his 
“ grasp”—* coiling and winding” around him— 
‘‘ rocking to and fro” with “cries of ire and re- 
venge”—had struck the Egyptian scoundrel one 
honest blow between the eyes, or on the bridge of 
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the nose, he might have saved himself trouble, 
and certainly would have risen greatly in our esti- 
mation. 

In Rienzi there is an account of a battle in 
which the cavalry remind us forcibly of the paint- 
ed horsemen in toy-shops. It is all prance— 
prance—prance; an inexorable pivot prevents on- 
ward motion; up go the curving legs, but down 
they come again, and the grim horseman is not 
budged a peg in advance. All this is done in ac- 
companiment to a beautiful cockney war song, 
chanted by a band of priests. The fight, as might 
he expected, ends with almost as little execution 
as that between Glaucus and Arbaces. The read- 
er may refresh his recollection of this battle-scene 
by turning to chapter 3, book 5. 

Bulwer shows a great deal of passion and force 
in his love scenes. He acts upon a critical opin- 
ion which he has expressed of Scott, that in these 
things the great northern master failed—that his 
love wanted fire of passion. But brilliant and full of 
warmth, as are certain high-wrought love passa- 
ges in Bulwer’s books, submit them to this test : 
read them to your wife or sister. After such a 
test, you will inevitably say with us, that however 
a love-affected boy or girl, reading his pages in 
solitude, may weep or rejoice over these highly 
wrought scenes, the very exaggeration from which 
is drawn their presumptuous title to a place higher 
than the more reasonable because more subdued 
love-pictures of Scott, is their fatal defect and 
condemnation. The “ peculiar fires” of Bulwer 
are not in Kenilworth, or the Bride of Lammer- 
moor, but who wants more truth and profundity of 
the holy passion dear to poets, dear to all men, 
than he finds in the unhappy Countess Amy, or 
poor Lucy Ashton? 

In the outset of this paper we referred to the 
Last of the Barons for a specific critical purpose. 
This romance we have spoken of as a book with 
which our readers are one and all familiar. This 
is doubtless the case. These works of Bulwer 
are in every hole and corner of the land. We now 
single it out and refer to it for the general purpose 
of pronouncing it an unmitigated failure. Histo- 
rical romance demands powers very different from 
those of Bulwer. Finery, as we believe we have 
already said, is fatal in this class of fiction. Men 
must talk naturally and fight manfully. ‘The heart 
of the great old times beats under its gilded trap- 
pings, and this must be dealt nearly and truthfully 
with. Phantoms of heroes who fold their dim 
arms upon their dim breasts, are worse than of no 
pith or account; they glide like mists in the way 
of our already secured views of the past and its 
actors. A better subject for a great master of his- 
torical romance, could not have been chosen than 
the great Nevil and his troubled times. Imagine 
a romance of the king-maker from the hand of 
Scott. We should certainly have had something 





very different from the work of Bulwer. We should 
have made a flesh and blood acquaintance with 
Nevil, the superb Edward, wily Gloucester, that 
Sir Pandarus—not Bulwers’ sentimental perver- 
sion, but the trae—Hastings, Clarence. the white- 
lipped Queen, a little designing but in the main 
gentle and true, capricious Anne Nevil, and a host 
of others, who in the vexed current of the times, 
were buoyed up and driven from obscurity to mix 
with great events. We should have heard these 
speak, seen them act, and understood their mo- 
tives; for the genius that drew Richard the Lion- 
hearted, Elizabeth, Charles of Burgundy, Claver- 
house, could surely have enabled ustodo so, We 
should have entered into the spirit of that great 
change which was going on in the relative weight 
and importance of the classes of the English 
population; we should have seen in the natu- 
ral action, heard in the natural language, of the 
artisan, at his stall, or with bill and bow on the 
battle-field, the growth of popular power, aim- 
ing to win and beginning to dare to win, sanc- 
tions of popular right from King and Baron. We 
should have seen and heard this in the natural 
action and dialogue of Sir Walter’s book—not 
tad the idea paraded eternally in paragraphs of 
disquisition, full of capital letters, italics, and 
every shape of emphasis, all intended for pro- 
found writing. We should have had good blows 
struck, not ornate vague confusions of floating 
banners, and sounding tromps, (trumpets.) How 
visible the young viper of Gloucester, flashing his 
glittering scales in the melée of Barnet, would 
have been to us! And in the fall of the great 
Earl, the heroic and world-renowned Warwick, 
might we not have had a picture to match that im- 
mortal one of the death of James at Floddent 
We should surely have had woodland scenes—fair 
fellowships of knight and forester—the jollity of 
the priestly character—women with true hearts— 
trials, crosses, griefs of love, hardly its despair. 
In a word, we should have had strongly marked 
characters, true and clear views of a changing so- 
cial organization, noble deeds of chivalry, honest 
loves, fires of earthly tribulation to purify, never 
to destroy save where the stern necessities of his- 
toric trath controlled the romancer’s art, and, like 
sunshine over all, an abundance of relieving cheer- 
fulness ; we would have had all these, and not as 
fleeting visions, but as perpetuities blending with 
our choicest memories of characters, opinions, 
events, loves, sorrows, and merriments, of real 
life. 

Having all this—and who will say that Scott 
would not have given us so much, or more—how 
would not such a romance by the great master have 
contrasted with Bulwer’s pinchbeck and frippery ? 
We can be led to a just judgment of this ambitious 
trespass and attempt of an inferior author upon 
the domain of Seoit, in no better way than by call- 
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ing to mind, as we have done, what Scott would 
inevitably have made out of the same subject. 

We must give a few words to Bulwer’s syle. 
There are some singular notions current just now 
in regard to style. It was a theory of Dr. Chan- 
ning’s and to sume extenta theory reduced to prac- 
tice in his admirable writings, that the expression 
of thought gained dignity and impressiveness by 
being a little obscured. Willis in a gay letter toa 
young friend, advises him to daily habits of trial- 
composition, and recommends to hii a preserva- 
tion and cultivation of the “ foibles” turned up in 
this constant upheaval of the mental fallow, as a 
means of securing individuality as a writer. Tis 
own practice squints so singularly in the direction 
of this odd system of training, that we take 
the counsel to be serious in spite of its oddity. 
For ourselves, we think that good thought requires 
no trick in its expression; and that bad thought 
cannot be made good by an artful envelopment in 
musical, fantastic, passionate, or any other Jan- 
guage. ‘There are certain laws of good writing 
which we hold to be immutable and inexorable. 
Fashion may, for a time, put them aside, as it 
sometimes does the homely virtues in human char- 
acter. But the recovering good sense of the world 
inevitably returns to them. Write clearly, go by 
the nearest way to your meaning, use words of 
distinct, well understuod signification, abjure orna- 
ment as a separate quality, but where it comes as 
a natural grace make it welcome: if you follow 
these good old recognized Jaws, and your thoughts 
are sterling, you will write well. 

Having these views, we consider Bulwer’s style 
a false, bad one. It is painfully ornate, ambitious, 
(a fatal fault of style,) full of musical cireumlocu- 
tion introduced evidently for the sake of the mu- 
sic, and where natural often slovenly. John Bun- 
yan, the tinker, writing in the language and idioms 
of the English hearth-sides, and never dreaming 
of style at all, has a better style than Bulwer, 
word-weighing and keen in pursuit of ornament 
as the latter so often is. Those who contend for 
certain ornaments and dignities of style, and dis- 
credit the opinion that simplicity, directness, and 
perspicuity are sufficient to make good thought 
good wriling, refer to the books of Jeremy Tay- 
lor, Sir Thomas Browne, and other authors of a 
like peculiar stamp, in support of their notions. 
We think that these ancient authors do not sustain 
them. Jeremy Taylor was gorgeous in his ex- 
pression, but there is not the slightest taint of the 
modern vicious art manifested any where in his 
sentences—nothing like the labors of word-build- 
ing asathing distinct from thought-building. His 
utterance is gorgeous because his thought is gor- 
geous. His words seem to struggle and aspire 
loftily, but it is plainly because his thought is full 
of those imaginative correlatives, which in a man 
of fervent and active imagination hang about the 
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course of direct thought, and impede it, and some- 
times bury and conceal it. And these views apply 
nearly to Sir Thomas Browne. His style, which 
seems ambitious, and matter of artful care, is not 
so in fact. A careful examination will show that 
poetry of thought, not a fantastic art in the word- 
ing, makes chiefly the peculiarity in his writing. 
Something of the peculiarity is doubtless owing 
to the good knight's devotion to the ancient classic 
literature, in which he was distinguished for his 
scholastic acquirements; he writes, we may al- 
most say, in three languages; his English goes 
lumbering under Greek and Latin, but it is appa- 
rent that art, or the love of parade and effect, is 
not the reason that it does so. One clearly sees 
that this devotee to ancient things has learned to 
express himself naturally, if not unconsciously, in 
a strange jargon, (often wonderfully rich and so- 
norous,) of three blended languages. ‘There is in 
his case, as in that of Jeremy Taylor, no dealing 
with words for the sake of sound ; no double labor 
of developing a thought and writing @ style. 

We have prejudices against all style-mongers, 
but the worst of them all, we think, is the author 
who writes as if he feared the ink-soil upon his 
fingers; who writes as if an inelegance was one 
of the deadly sins; who writes as if the good 
homely words of plain life, short. perhaps rade, 
always strong and direct, were too coarse, too in- 
harmonious an utterance for him, and precisely 
this fastidious, over-nice person we take Bulwer 
to be. 

We are trespassing on the patience of our read- 
ers, and must hasten toa close. A man of bril- 
liant genius Bulwer certainly is; nothing we have 
said contradicts, or seeks to contradict this fact. 
Faults we find in his mind and books, but they are 
not faults which stamp the author as a man of fee- 
ble genius. We never have stupidity, never the 
barrenness of the plain mind, which, ignorant of 
the vernal blossoms and summer foliage of the 
imagination, exhibits its thought as naked as win- 
ter. Creative power, inventiveness, a quick per- 
ception of the beautiful, a rare knowledge of cer- 
tain classes of human passions, and emotions, to- 
gether with a singular skill in their display, great 
melody of phraseology, which at times is exquisite 
enough to make the most stubborn critic forget his 
censure, these and some other gifts and marks of a 
genius great and accomplished, he certainly does 
very often exhibit. 

We shall say nothing upon what is considered 
his greatest fault—his false morale. His failings 
here have been assailed in a thousand shapes, and 
we are not conscious of the ability to say anything 
new upon that topic. 

We end with one of those passages, in which 
Bulwer’s delicate sense of the music of words, 
and his grace in the mastery of certain gentle and 
poetie characters of emotion, have found perfect 
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Seeeen in subject, and enabled him to write a sen- aad eiiaemeeiia “aie eteailieed associates on al- 
tence or two of inimitable beauty. So exquisite a| most every page of our literature. 

last word will compensate to some extent for our! If we may judge from the literary remains of 
tedious censure ; at all events, our ending with it| these early ages, we may say that the Normans 
will prove that we have had no desire to condemn | had been settled full two hundred years in Eng- 
unjustly or wantonly. We make the qeenaton— nam before their language began fairly to pene- 
one of but a few words—from Rienzi. The free | | trate the sturdy exclusiveness of the Saxon. The 
companion Montreal, and the young Roman noble, | languages, like the people of the two nations, could 
Adrian Colonna, are the speakers. not easily mingle into one; the French being 


, , ‘ polite and gay, the Saxon rough and strong; but 

“*Pardon me,’ said Adrian, with great interest,| ’ a . ’ 

' , . when once the mixture was effected, the com- 
but fain would I have dared to question you of d id b sath 

that lovely lady, with whom, seven years ago, we Pound would be an improvement on both the con- 

gazed at moonlight upon the odorous orange-groves | Stituents, 

and rosy waters of Terracina.’ ”’ During three hundred years afier the conquest, 
“Montreal turned away his face; he laid his|the Norman rulers made strenuous and even ty- 


band on Adrian's erm, and mermarse in a deep rannical efforts to abolish the Saxon, and to make 
and hoarse tone— I am alone now! 


“Adrian pressed his hand in silence. He felt French the national language. They despised 
no light shock at thus learning the death of one| both the Saxons and their harsh uncouth speech, 
so gentle, so lovely, and so ill-fated.” and they deemed it highly politic to Normanize 
this massive and surly part of their subjects. For 
this reason they not only adhered to the more pol- 
ished Norman as the language of the court and 
the nobility, but they ordered that it should be used 
in all governmental acts and in judicial pleadings. 
But as Latin was the language of the learned, and 
ESSAYS ON THE therefore of lawyers, (for in those barbarous times 


learning was thought to be necessary for profes- 
EARLY LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE sional men,) whilst statutes and pleadings were in 





French, law-books were written in Latin. Hence 

OF ENGLAND. ‘ : 
“ the barbarous jumble of French and Latin, found 
No. Il. . lin ancient law-books, and still heard in the techni- 


cal phrases and terms of the law. Thus it came 
The Transition Period of the Language, from the |to pass, that Law-Latin was and is, to classical 

year 1150 to the year 1350. ears, quite as horrible as the jargon called Dog- 
Latin. 

In the former number we gave some account of} But the Norman rulers of England did more 
the Anglo-Saxon language and literature ; and we| and worse, to drive their Saxon subjects into the 
remarked that in the 12th century a change had | adoption of the French language. ‘They ordained 
begun to appear in the structure of the language ;| that in schools the children should construe their 
some of the inflections of its nouns having been| lessons in French. Some have supposed that this 
dropped, the inverted order of its words disused, | regulation extended to common schools, as well as 
and some of its idiomatic phrases laid aside, as if}to those of higher rank. If it did, it could not 
to facilitate the use of the language by foreigners.| much affect the Jaboriog class--that is the great 
This was the first of those changes by which the| mass—of the Saxon population ; for in those days 
Anglo-Saxon became in process of time what we | of ignorance, before the invention of printing, al- 
now understand by the English language. But} most none of the common people had or could have 
whilst at first it thus accommodated itself to the| the benefits of a school education ; and this was 
wants of the mixed people of England, it did not) more especially the case with the Saxon peasantry 
immediately admit Norman words into its vocabu-| of England, who under the feudal government of 
Jary. After the old Saxon had simplified itself| their Norman lords, were degraded to the condi- 
into Semi Saxon, of which we gave two or three|tion of villains or bondsmea. In all the gram- 
examples, it seemed for more than a hundred years | mar schools, however, the boys were required to 
to have as strong an antipathy to an intermixture| translate their Latin lessons into French instead of 
with French words as the Saxon people ~had to a} English. This arbitrary regulation continued in 
coalescence with their French conquerors. feree until the Jatter part of the 14th century, as 

At present much the larger number of words| we are informed by an old English writer of that 
found in English dictionaries are from foreign lan- | age, who in the broad uncouth English of his day, 
guages,—-especially from the Norman French—/ tells us that “ Children in scole, agenst the usage 
though the words in most frequent use are of the old| and maner of all other nations, beeth compelled 
Saxon stock. These are the basis of the language, for to leave hire (their) own longage, and to con- 
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strue hire lessons and hire thynges in Frenshe; and 
so they haveth sythe (since) the Normans come 
firste into Engelonde.” 

But human power contended in vain against na- 
ture: The Saxon-English people were probably 
more than nine-tenths of the population. Their 
children all took their first lessons in speech from 
their mothers ; and though the few of them who 
went to school might be compelled ‘to construe 
hire lessons and hire thynges in Frenshe ;” yet at 
home and with their Saxon countrymen, they would 
use only their mother-tongue ; and when done with 
construing lessons and “ thynges,”’ they were gen- 
erally done with French ; as most boys in our days, 
when done with construing Latin at school, are 
done with Latin. Though a few Saxon parents 
who were above the common condition, were am- 
bitious to have their children taught the language 
of fashionable society, much of the school-taught 
French was probably learned as superficially in those 
days as it now is; and lying as lightly on the sur- 
faee of the mind as dew on the grass, as soon 
evaporated in the heat and burden of the day. 
How eould it be otherwise with the degraded Sax. 
ors, when even the Norman nobility deetmed lit- 
erary acquirements no necessary part of a gentle- 
man’s accomplishments, but fit rather for plodding 
clerks, lawyers and leeches ; and when seals, which 
are now merely a technical scraw! among lawyers, 
and matters of idle vanity among the fashionable, 
were then the solid and necessary instruments with 
which noblemen, who could not write their names, 
might distinctly and elegantly ‘make their marks!” 

It is a law of nature, sure in its operation when 
nature is left to take its course, that when two 
people of different languages live intermixed, the 
language of the great majority will ultimately be- 
come the language of the whole; and that when 
the two people are not very unequal in number, or 
when the influence of the minority is aided by their 
superior power, learning and civilization, a mixed 
language will be formed, whose basis will be either 
the popular tongue of the majority as happened in 
England, or the more refined language of the ruling 
minority, as happened in Gaul, where the Latin of 
the Roman conquerors gained the ascendancy over 
the Celtie of the indigenous Gauls, in the Ro- 
mance dialects which resulted from the mixture. 
But it requires a course of centuries to operate by 
natural means such material changes in the lan- 
guages of a people. 

In England no less than three languages were 
long and simultaneously used by different classes 
of the inhabitants—Saxon, French and Latin. “A 
kind of confusion of tongues, (says Dr. Henry, 
Hist. of Eng., Book 1V., Ch. 7.) prevailed in Eng- 
land for several centuries afier the Norman con- 
quest, when different orders of people made ase of 
different languages. This was so much the case, 
even in the former part of the 14th century, that 











public speakers were sometimes obliged to pro- 
nounce the same discourse three times to the same 
audience, once in Latin, once in French, and once 
in English."—Modern English is a compound of 
them all. 

* Norman, (continues Dr. Henry,) was the lan- 
guage of the court, of the nobility, and of all who 
would be thought persons of rank and fashion, for 
about three centuries after the conquest.” In proof 
of this he quotes the following sentences from 
John de Trevisa’s translation of Higden’s Poly- 
cronicon. Higden lived in the reign of Richard 
Il., who died in 1399. 

“Gentlemen's children ben lerned and taught 
from their youth to speke Frenshe. And uplond- 
ishe men will counterfete and liken himself to gen- 
telmen and acne busy to speke Frenshe, for to be 
more sett by ; wherefore it is said by comyn pro- 
verbe, Jack wold be a gentilmon, if he coude 
speke Frenshe.” ‘Trevisa adds, ‘ This manar was 
moche used tofore the great deth, (before the great 
plague, 1349,) but sythe (since) it is somedele 
chaunged.” 


By the time of Richard 11]. in 1483, French 


had grown so much ont of use, and had been so 


far superseded by the English, that many even of 
the nobility did not understand it; yet the absurd 
custom of publishing acts of Parliament in French 
was retained up to this year, when it was finally 
abolished. This was 414 years after the Norman 
conquest. From this time we may consider the 
English as being the common language of all ranks, 
while Latin maintained its place in the schools of 
learning and among scholars, as the language of 
science, common to all Western Europe. ‘The 
French now ceased to be spoken, unless it was 
retained for an age or two longer by a few of the 
ancient families of the Norman nobility, who clung 
to it as a badge of their assumed superiority over 
the recently created nobles of Saxon or of mixed 
blood. 

The decline of the French language in England 
was hastened, first, by the expulsion of the Eng- 
lish from France, by which the connection and fre- 
quent intercourse between the two countfies was 
broken off; and secondly, by the destructive civil 
wars of the 15th century, in which most of the 
Norman nobility and gentry perished. This ca- 
tastrophe not only reduced the number of those 
whose proud distinct it was to speak French ; bat 
it elevated many of the Saxon English gentry to 
the highest rank in society, and caused intermar- 
riages, by which all distinction between Norman 
and Saxon was ere long obliterated. 

But from the middle of the 12th to the middle 
of the 14th century,—the period of which we are 
writing——Norman literature was more cultivated 
in England than in France, and was in fact much 
more copious and refined than the meagre English 
literature of this period. Its superiority was one 
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cause of the subsequent intermixture of so many|years old. If, then, the Latin writings of the pe- 
French words with the Saxon English stock.| riod give no indication that Gaelic continued to be 
Our readers will therefore excuse us for digressing spoken in Gaul as long as the Latin, this proves 
a little from our straight-forward course by intro- nothing. 
ducing It is, we think, to the retention by the rusties of 
their peculiar language, that we are in part to at- 
A short Notice of the French Language and Lit- | tribute their long adherence to Paganism, after all 
erature during this Period. ‘the cities and towns had been Christianized. Even 


| ee ¢ ' ‘the name Pagans, (pagani, villagers or rustics,) 
€ primitive population of Gaul, like that of js derived from this circumstance. This elass of 


Britain, was Celtic, or Gaelic, as it should rather | people in Gaul had not fully given up their Pagan 
be called in that country, where the people called worship so late as the year 600. Must not their 
themselves Gael. But the Celts of Gaul were conversion have been in a great measure retarded 
not driven by invaders into obscure corners of the by difference of language, and their isolation, 


cou lenin w sah, aie ' 
Th ntry, as those of Britain were by the Saxons. consequent upon it, in the midst of a church speak- 
e su » 
urvivors of the murderous conquest of the ing only Latin ? 


country by the Romans under Julius Cesar, were| But, however this may be, certain it is, that the 


suffered to occupy their ancient seats under the) Latin became so deeply rooted in Gaul, that when 
civilizing rule of the conquerors. The Romans the Roman empire there as elsewhere was overrun 
planted colonies among them ; built cities, estab-| and subverted by northern barbarians, it became 
lished schools, and subjected the country to a sys- ‘the chief element in the formation of the new Jaa- 
tem of regular government with a code of written | guages that sprang up in the country, from the in- 
laws. Thus the Latin became in Gaul, what the termixture of Teutonic and Scandinavian invaders 
Norman and Latin together became afierwards in| with the old inhabitants, and from the general up- 
England :—the language of government, of law, | turning of the foundations of society. This is a 
of literature, of cities and of polite society : and) result somewhat remarkable ; but it is due to two 
after the introduction of Christianity, it became | circumstances : the one is, that the northern inva- 
also as in England the langaage of the church and ders who settled in the country, being compara- 
of religious worship. All these advantages in its’ tively few in number, aimed to reconstruct society 
favor during four or five ceturies, before society | upon the model of Roman civilization, which they 
Was again revolutionized by Teutonic invaders, had seen and admired : and the other is, that being 
gave the Latin language such currency in Gaul, converted to Christianity, they subjected them- 
that some writers conceive it to have superseded | selves to the Latin church, and endeavored to Jearn 
the Gaelic even among the peasantry. Hallam, in her language. For these reasons they gradually 
bis History of Literature, (vol. I, ch. 1.) ex- | adopted, not the pure Latin, which was too artifi- 
presses thisopinion. But Michelet, in his History | cial in its structure to be acquired by illiterate bar- 
of France, (Book I, ch. 4,) argues to the contra-|barians, but a compound speech, in which Latin 
ry, and we are disposed to agree with him. The) words finally predominated. 

aboriginal Gauls must all the while have constitu-| After some centuries of agitation, two dialects 
tuted the mass of the rural population; and we| emerged from the chaos of tongues and nations in 


may almost venture to assert that in such a case 
an illiterate mass of peasantry never adopt, either 
suddenly or gradually, a foreign language to the 
exclusion of their ancient mother-tongue. They 
are neither able nor willing to make such a change. 
How has it been in England after all the ages of 
literatare and common schools, that have passed 
by, since our French-Latin-English language has 
been spoken and taught among all the educated 
classes? Have the English clod-hoppers adopted 
itt No; to this day in the different counties of 
England they speak dialects that have descended 
to thein from Anglo-Saxon times, modified indeed 
by long use, but scarcely a whit refined or altered 
by the adoption of French or Latinterms. Yeta 
foreigner might read histories and other classic 
writings of England, till he became gray with the 
study of English literature, without ever disvov- 
ering the fact, that millions of English men, wo- 











France ; one in the South called Provencal, Occi- 
tanic or Langue d’oc ; and one in the North called 
Tudese or Langue d’oui. The Gaelic was an in- 
gredient of the former, and the German or Teuto- 
nic of the latter. The German Franks, from whom 
France derived its modern name. did not extend 
their conquests and settlements beyond the river 
Loire; hence the difference between the dialects. 
in the counties un the opposite sides of that river. 
It was not until after the age of Charlemagne, 
when the social caldron had boiled some five or six 
hundred years after the fall of the Roman empire, 
that these dialects began to assume a definite and 
stable form, so as to become fit for literary uses. 
At length, in the 11th century, when the light 
of civilization began once more to dawn opon Eu- 
rope, there sprang up in the South of France a 
race of poets called Troubadvnrs, that is, Inven- 
tors,—of a quality superior to the minstrels and 


men and children yet speak dialects a thousand jongleurs, (in Latin, joculatores) who had hitherto 
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amused princes and penile with thei# villi songs 
and gesticulating buffuonery. * They wrote in the 
Occitanic dialect. It was not, however, until the 
11th and 12th century, that they so improved their 
language and their art, as to produce poetry wor- | 
thy of a refined age and comparable to the pro- 
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ductions of classical antiquity. Their themes were 
love, religion and knighthood. They excelled in’ 
soft amatory strains; hervic themes required alan- 
guage and a genius more nervous, than could well | 
be nurtured in their soft climate and their * Court 
of Love.” If their strains were sometimes too 
voluptuous, it is a fault common to almost every 
age and nation, England in the 19th century not 
excepted, as every one who has read Byron, Moore 
and Keats will admit. Like other poets between | 
the 11th and 16th centuries, in almost every nation | 
of Western Europe, they satirized with freedom 
and with justice the vices of the clergy and the 
monks, and thus contributed to prepare the minds 
of men for the great Reformation in the 16th cen- 
tury. We should recollect that the T roubadours | 
flourished in the age and country in which the 
Albigenses and other anti-papal sects arose, and 
where papal tyranny afterwards wreaked its bloody 
vengeance by the indiscriminate massacre of all 
ages and sexes. 

Some of the Troubadours travelled and exerci- 
sed their art in Spain, Italy and Northern France, 
where they spread a taste for refined poetry and 
music. All the dialects of these countries, being 
derived chiefly from the Latin or Roman language, | 
and not differing materially in their structure, were 
called by the general name of Romance; and be- 
cause the early pvetry of them all was filled with 
marvellous stories of enchantment and knight-er- 
rantry, this class of compositions came to be call- 
ed Romances. 

The Tudese or Northern French was not culti- 
vated to refinement so early as the Occitanic. The 
songs of the minstrels, in this language, before the 
12th and 13th centuries, were of a rude sort; until 
the Troubadours excited the emulation of the Nor- 
mans, who cultivated a more refined poetry in the 
latter of these centuries, but without attaining to 
the refined elegance of the Occitanic poets. 

The dialect of Normandy differed very little, if 
at all, from that of Paris, where the kings of France 
held their court. Though the Northmen or Nor- 
man pirates from the Baltic coasts, after ravaging 
this part of France, settled in it and gave their 
name to the province, they made little change in 
the language. The reason was, that being only a 
few thousand males, they married French wives, 
and consequently their children learned the mother- 
tongue and transmitted it to their descendants. 


* Inthe former number we inadvertently ascribed to the 
Troubadours an origin prior to the age of Charlemagne. 





We for the moment confounded them with these inferior 
professors of the same art. 
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It is this Northern French or Tadese, that after-_ 
wards became the classical language on both sides 
of the Loire. Provence and Languedoc, which, 
during several centurics, had been independent of 
the French crown, were afterwards reunited to it; 
and then by degrees the sweet Provencal dialect 
sunk beneath its more powerful rival to the de- 
graded condition of a patois, spoken only by the 
peasantry. Long before this the Troubadours, 
after having degenerated in the 14th century, 
ceased to sing; their ancient lays, like their lan- 
guage, fell into obscurity and were forgotten in 
Europe; until, within the last hundred years, they 
have been drawn from the archives of the middle 
ages and published. Their soft beauties are found 
to be still capable of charming the most refined 
ears and hearts of the 19th century. 

It may be acceptable to some of our readers who 
have not turned their attention this way, to see a 
short specimen or two of Occitanic poetry, in juxta- 
position with one in the Norman dialect. The 
structure of the poetry and the difference of the 
‘dialects will then be apparent. 

As these specimens are in rhyme, we remark 








| that the Troubadours are generally believed to have 


been the inventors of rhyme as well as of the mod- 
ern system of versification. Some pretend, how- 
ever, that they got rhyme from the Arabians in 
Spain; others, with rather more plausibility, ascribe 
the invention of rhyrif and the accentual system 
of versification to the monks who composed some 
of the earlier Latin hymns of the Roman and Con- 
ventual Breviaries. Without pretending to decide 
this dispute, we may venture to give to the Trou- 
badours the credit of having taught the nations of 
Europe how to construct, with regularity and sweet- 
ness, those metres and stanzas, (with a few excep- 
tions,) which are now in use, and are found by ex- 
perience best adapted to the genius of our modern 
languages, and give the most harmonious sounds to 
the ear. 

We will give the monks credit for having com- 
posed some beautiful rhyming hymns in Latin. 
But some other hymns of the church in the middle 
ages are so very curious, that we are tempted to 
stop until we can give the reader a specimen for 
his amusement. We will take a couple of stanzas 
of that one which strikes us as being the most 
curious of all. Michelet, in his History of France, 
(Vol. 1, Book iv., chap. 9,) has given the whole 
hymn from Du Cange’s Glossary, (article, Festum 
Asinornm.) At Beauvais and other towns of 
France the church celebrated yearly the Feast of 
Asses, in honor of the ass that was imagined to 
have occupied the sta!l in which our Saviour was 
born. ‘Lhe rule was this: “At the end of the 
mass, the priest turning to the people with the 
words Jte, missa est, (go, church is over.) shall 
neigh thrice, and then the people with the formula, 
Deo gratias, (Thanks to God.) shall thrice answer, 
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Hi-haw, Hi-haw, Hi-haw,” (that is, they shall bray 
like asses.) ‘Thea the hymn was sung, of which 
the following are the two first stanzas. 





1. Orientis partibus 
Adventav it asinus 
Palcher et fortissimus 
Sarcinis aptissimus 
Hez, sire asnes, carchantez, 
Belle bouche rechignez ; 
Vous aurez du foine assez 
Et de l’avoine a plantez. 


2. Lentus erat pedibus 
Nisi foret baculus, 
Et eum in clanibus 
Punger et aculeus. 
Hez, sire asnes, &c., 


Through nine stanzas, at the last of which they 
kneeled to the ass. 

We offer only a literal translation of these Latin 
stanzas and of their French burden. We cannot, 
in English, attain to its exquisite versification. 


1. From eastern parts 
Came the ass, 
Beautiful and mighty strong ; 
For heavy burdens fittest. 
Come! sir ass, now sing; 
Pretty mouth grin, 
You shall have of hay enongh, 
And of vats aplenty. 


2. Slow he was on foot, 
Unless there was a cudgel, 
And upon his buttocks 
He felt the piercing goad. 
Come, sir ass, sing, &c. 


We leave this specimen of ecclesiastical poetry 
to the reader's meditations, whilst we proceed to 
give him the following specimens of Occitanic poe- 
try. The first is borrowed from Sismondi’s Lit- 
erature of the South, with Roscoe's translation. 


Specimen 1. 


Be m play lo do uz temps de pascor, 
Que fai fuelhas et floras venir; 
Et play mi quant aug Ja vaudor, 
Dels auzels que fan retentir 

Lor chan per la bocatge ; 
E play mi quan vey sus els pratz 
Tendas e pavallos fermatz ; 

E play m’en mon corarge, 
Quan veg per campanhas rengatz, 
Cavalliers ab cavals armatz. 


Roscoe’s Version. 


The beautiful spring delights me well 
When flowers and leaves are growing, 
And it pleases my heart to hear the swell 
Of the bird's sweet chorus flowing 

In the echoing wood ; 

And I love to see all scattered around, 
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And my spirit finds it good, 
To see on the level plains beyond, 
Gay knights and steeds caparisoned. 


This specimen is not so remarkable for melody 
or beauty, as for its complex system of metres and 
rhymes. The next specimen is more simple in its 
structure, and to our mind more beautiful. It is 
from a set of short poems on the seasons, published 
by D*Olivet, in his work entitled ** Le Troubadour. 
Poesies Occitaniques.” We give only the two first 
stanzas of the last one. 


Specimen 2. 
Son Hivernovz. 


1. La rica autouna s’es passada, 
L’hiver, sus un cari tourat, 
S’enven, la capa, emmantoulada 
D'nn viet neblouz, enjalibrat, 
Sous detz de barbasta luzissoun, 
E lous estervels lov seguissoun. 


2. Ia d’una rusea diamanenca 
L/ aigueta linda si vestis: 
Dirias que la flon primavenca 
Al grel jibournat espalis; 

Et que deli, la ned toumbada 
Ha seminat nostra tetilada. 


Jateral Translation. 
Sone or WINTER. 


1. The rich antumn is passed away. 
The winter on a chariot mounted, 
Is coming, his head, mantled 
With a veil of clouds, frozen. 

His fingers with hoar-frost glisten, 
And the storm-winds follow him. 


2. Already with a shell diamond-like 
The limpid water covers itself: 
You would say that the flower of spring 
On the icy bough shines ; 
And that with lilies the fallen snow 
Has sowed our roof. 


Tt is easy to see here, that not only are the images 
poetical, but the versification is regular, the rhyme 
perfect, and the sound of the language mellifluous. 

The following lines of Norman poetry are taken 
from Ellis’ Specimens of Early English Poetry. 
They area part of Wace’s * Brut,” a metrical Ro- 
mance, written about an age before the preceding 
specimen of Occitanic. It is by no means a choice 
specimen, and is selected solely because Mr. Ellis 
gives a Semi-Savon translation of it, made shortly 
after the date of the original, and affording us a 
good specimen of the half-formed English of the 
time. The subject of the passage is the ceremo- 
nies and sports at the coronation of King Arthar. 


—_— 
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Norman French. 


Quand li service fut finé 

Et Irs, missa est* chanté, 

Li roi a sa courone ostée, 

Qu’il avoit a mostier portée, 
Une corone menor prist, 

Et la reine ensement prist ; 

Jus mistrent les greignors ators, 
Plus legiers pristrent et menors. 
Quant li roi torna del mostier 

A son palais ala manger: 

La reone a un autre ala, 

Et les dames a sei mena. 

Li roi mangea avec les homes, 
Et la reine avec les dames, 

O grant deduist et o grant joye ; 
Come soloit estre a Troie; 

Et Bretons encore la tenoent ; 
Quant ensemble feiste feisoent, 
Li roi et les homes mangoent, 
Que nule fame n’i menoent : 
Les dames mangoent aillors, 
Ni avoit que lor servitors. 


Modern English. 


When the service was finished 
And Ire, missa est, chanted, 
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among the gentlemen. As to Wace, we must ex- 
-euse him; he was a churchman and a bachelor by 
profession. But let us return to our subject. 

The reader, though he may be little used to ety- 
mological investigations, can easily detect in the 
above passage of old Norman French the originals 
‘f a number of words Jong since naturalized in our 
‘language. We have Italicised those derivative 
words in our English translation. There are two 
others, Grand, and Munch from Manger, that were 
not proper to be used in the translation. This short 
specimen may show how largely the English has 
borrowed from the French. 

But the first translators from the French were 
very sparing—as already observed—in the adop- 
tion of words from that language. For example, 
Layamon, the translator of Wace’s ‘* Brut,” wrote 
almost pure Saxon English. As he is one of the 
earliest extant writers of this period, we shall now 
borrow from Ellis his translation of the passage 
jast given in the original. His translation also 
needs to be translated ; we therefore annex a literal 
version into modern English, rendering, as nearly 
as possible, the old Saxon English into our present 
Saxon English. 


The king had his crown taken off 
Which he had worn to the monastery, 
A smaller crown taken, 

And the queen also taken ; 

They put off the larger attire, 

Took lighter and smaller ; 

When the king returned from the monastery, 
To his palace he went to eat. 

The queen to another (palace) went, 
And the ladies (dames) with her led ; 
The king ate with the men 

And the queen with’the ladies 

With great pleasure and with great joy, 
As it used to be at Troy ; 

And Britons still retain it; 

When together they made a feast. 

The king and the men ate, 

But took no woman thither : 

The ladies ate elsewhere, 

Nor had but their servitors. 


This Wace was evidently no great poet, nor had 
he the chivalrous gallantry of his age, for he 
seems to have liked the barbarous old custom of 
excluding women from the tables where men feast- 
ed. Perhaps the best apology for this custom was, 
that the men when they feasted were apt to become 
so riotously drunk and so captiously quarrelsome, 
that they were not fit company for the gentler sex. 
We are not certain that the more modern custom in 
fashionable circles, of dismissing the ladies from 
the dinner-table, when the wine begins to circulate, 
evinces either more gallantry or better behavior 


* Ite, missa est, Go, the congregation is dismissed. These 
were from early times the concluding words of the com- 
munion service in the Latin Churches. Hence, from the 
word missa came the word mass, to denote the whole ser- 





vice, with the worship of the transubstantiated bread, as now 
performed in the Roman Catholic churches. 


Layamon’s English. 


Tha the mass was isungen, 
Of chirechen heo thrungen; 
The king mid his folke 

To his mete verde, 

And mucle his duogethe; 
Drem wes on hirede. 

The quene, an other halve, 
Hire herberwe isohte. 

Heo hafde of wif monne 
Wunder ane monien. 

Tha king was iseten 
Mid his monnen to his mete, 
‘To than king come the biscop, 
Seind Dubrig, the was swa god, 
And nam of his hafde 
His kinc-helm hoeline ; 
(For than mucle gold 
The king hine beren n’alde) 
And dude enne lass crune 
On thar kinges hafde. 

And seoth then he gon do 
A there quene alswo. 

In Troy this was lage 
By heore aelderne dage, 
Tha Bruttes of come; 

The waren well idone 
Alle tha wepmen 

At heore mete seten 

Sundi bi heom seolven ; 
That heom thuhte weldon; 
And alswa the wife-men 
Heore iwune hafden. 








The same modernized. 


When the mass was sung 
Out of church (kirk) they thronged ; 
The king with his folks 
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To his meat went (fared,) 
And much (many) of his nobility ; 
Joy was in the household. 
The queen, on the other part, 
Her lodging (harbour) sought. 
She had of women 
Wonderful many (Wonder a many one.) 
When the king was set 
With his men at his mete. 
To the king came the bishop, 
Saint Dubrig that was so good, 
And took from his head 
His crown (kinghelm) high; 
(lor that much gold 
The king would not bear it) 
And put (did) a less crown 
On the king’s head. 
And afterwards (since then) he went to do 
To the quene likewise. 
In Troy this was law 
From their elder days, 
When Britons thence came; 
Of those who were well educated 
All the women 
At their meat sat 
Asunder by themselves; 


That to them seemed (was thought) well bred ; | 


And also the women 
heir own dwelling-place had. 


Except crune, crown, there is not a word of 
French origin in this part of Layamon’s translation. 
A few, and only a few, of the old Saxon words 
have become entirely obsolete by the substitution of 
French words. 

The cases of nouns, the genitive excepted, had 
been dropped, and the inverted order of words con- 
sequently laid aside. But the definite article, the, 
or that, was still declined, as appears from the | 
forms than, thas, there. ‘The pronouns have since | 
changed their forms a good deal, but happily we 
still retain some of their cases. 

The English literature of this period consisted 
almost wholly of metrical Chronicles, Romances 
and Ballads, designed to be recited or sung for the 
amusement of the illiterate Saxons. ‘The mosi of 
these were translations from the French. By the 
year 1300, the Saxons had picked up a litde know- 
ledge of French. From this time, translators 
could therefore begin to mix some French words 
with the English, without rendering their compo- 
sitions unintelligible to the multitude. From this 
time we find, accordingly, that translators and au- 
thors began to mix a few French words with the 
English. But it was not until Chaucer's time, be- 
yond the period under consideration, that words of 
foreign derivation began to compose any considera- 
ble part of the current language. 

The most notable chronicler within this period, 
was Robert of Gloucester, who wrote probably a 
little before the year 1300. His object was to de- 
dace the history of England from the earliest times 
to his own. But like most writers in those ages 





travagant fables as authentic history, and thus in 
regard to the earlier ages of which he wrote, his 
chronicle is a mere romance. He borrowed most 
of his fabulous stories from Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
who wrote in Latin about the year 1150, and pub- 
lished for history all the Welch fables about king 
Arthur and the prophet Merlin. 

Robert of Gloucester, is generally decried as a 
very dull, as well as a very romancing chronicler. 
Truly his style is about as heavy as lead and about 
as dryasachip. Yet, bating his lumbering phra- 
seology, and the utter want of rhetorical, to say 
nothing of poetical, embellishment, in this style, 
lis narrative and descriptive power is far from be- 
ing contemptible. The matter of his stories is of- 
ten lively and interesting. We give the following 
lines as a specimen of his style, and of his descrip- 
tive power. 


The Three Wonders of England. 


Thre wondres there beth in Engoland, none more 
I not, 

That water of Bath ys that one, that ever is gliche 
hot. 

Upon the pleyn of Salesbary that other wonder ys, 

That stonehyngel ys yclepad,®? no mor2 wonder 
n’ys. * 

The stones stondci ther so grete, no more ne 
mowe * be; 

Evene upryght and swythe ® hye, that wonder it is 


to se: 

And other liggeth hye above, that a mon may be of 
aferd ; ° 

That eche mon wondre may how heo’ were first 
arered. ° 





For nother gen, ® ne monnes strengthe, it thynketh, 
ne myghte yt do. 

Telle me'® schal here afterward of this wondres 
bothe two, 

And how heo first were y made. 
wonder ys 

Up the hul of the Pek."* North wynd y wys 

Out of the erthe oft cometh, of holes as yt were, 

And bloweth up thilke holes, so that it would 
arere 

And bere up grete clothes, gef'* leo were ther 
nye, 

And blow hem here and there upon the_lofie on 
hye. 


The thrydde 


What a striking analogy there is between this 
Saxon English of the year 1300, and the modern 
dialects of the Northern English, the Scotch and 
the Scotch Irish! As if these lingual descendents 
of the broad-speaking Dano-English, had been born 
800 years ago! 

We turn next to Robert de Brunne, translator of 
Peter Langtoft’s Chronicle of England. Langtoft 





1 N’ot, ne wot, know not. ? Yelepud, called. * N’ys, 
4 Mowe, may. ° Swythe,so. © Aferd, afraid. 
7 feo, they. ® Arered, raised up. ® Gin, engine. 10 Me, 


is not. 





of supers’ .tious credulity, he adopted the most ex- 


I. 1° Hul of the Pek, bill of the Peak (in Derbyshire.) 
12 Thilke, those. * Gef, iff 
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wrote in French. The translation was made about | leneloande, lhoauerd of Yrloande, &c.,—send I 
fifty years, more or less, after Bobert of Glouces-| —_ land, lord of Ireland, &ce.,—send I 
ier wrote lis Chronicle: o0 that we shall see in i,|greting, toall hise holde, ilcerde and ilewede 
the state of the English language at the close of greeting. to all Aes subjects, learned and unlearned 
a ee on Huntinndon-shire. Thoet wite ge wel alle, thet 
the period under review. Langtoft stands higher of Huntingdon-shire. This know ye well all, that 
as a chronicler than Robert of Gloucester ; and as| we willen and unnen, that ure redesmen alle other 
arhymer, Robert de Brunne has also more skill) we will and grant, what our counsellors all or 


and more vivacity of style. We find in him a con- ‘the moare del of heom, that beoth jehosen thurg us 


: > , . | the more part of them, that be chosen throughus 
sid b] umb V s. We shall give | } : ag 

co ss coe cy age tgtiage= : — =) * 5 atve | and thurg that loandes-folk on ure kuneriche, habbith 
two extracts, one from his preface, in which he} 7 through the land folk of our kingdom, have 


states his motives for making the translation ’ and idon, and schullen don, in the worthnes of God, and 


one from the translation itself. |dune, and shall do, to the honor of God, and 
‘ure treowthe, for the freme of the loande, thurg 
From Robert de Brunne’s Preface. our allegiance, for the good of the lande, through 


‘the besigte of than to foren iseide redesmen 
| the determination of the before said counsellors 
_beo stedefast and ilestinde in alle thinge abrotan 
be steadfast and permanent in all things without 
‘ende, &e. 


Lordyngs that be now here, 

If ye wille listen and lere,? 

All the story of Inglande, 

As Robert Manning * wrytten it fand * 


And on Englysch has it schewed, lende, &c. 
Not for the lered but for the lewed. * 
And it is wisdom for to wytten Enough! enough! did any body, since the days 


The state of the land, and hef it wrytten, 
What mannore of folk first it ware, 
And of what kynde it first began, 


‘of Henry III.,ever see such spelling? What broad 
mouths they must have had in those days! So say 


And gude it is for many thynges, printers and readers; and so say we: therefore let 
For to here the dedis of kynges, us all be thankful together,—that having got through 
Whilk * were foles, and whilk were wyse, the midnight of Saxonism, and the murky twilight 


And whilk of them couth most guantyse, ° 
And whilk did wrong and whilk did right, 
And whilk mayntained pes and fyght. 


‘of semi-Saxonism, we are at last getting into the 
clear dawn of English literature. 
| H. R. 
We put in Jialics the words derived from the | Virgima. 
French. | 
A few lines more from the Chronicle itself must | 
suffice for this writer. 





The King of Fiance and the Pope. STANZAS. 


| 

| 
In all this mykelle frape* wex a grete distance 
Of Boniface the pape, and the king of France. | : 
The kyng said and did crie, the pape was hereuike, | “ Eyes, eyes, beautiful eyes !” 
Usure and Simonie, and synne Sodomike, 
Errid mislyvyng, haunted Maumeirie, ” 
Wasted kirkis thing, and lived in bugerie. : a 
And was worthie to schend ® both soul and lyf, i eyes can’t make a fool of."—A Day in Athens. 
To die withvuuten end, &e. | 


“ Ah, friends, langh and frown; but show me the man— 
the wisest, the gravest, or the sourest,—that a bright pair 


We shall close this number with a specimen in| See you not those sparkling eyes ? 
prose. It is taken from a charter of king Henry Never yet a brighter pair 
IIl., A. D. 1258. It may be found in the appen- 
dix to the 4th volume of Henry’s History of Eng- 
land. We use the interlinear transtation there 
given. We must remember that its date is a cen- 
tury earlier than that of Robert de Brunne, just 
quoted, and about half a century earlier than Ro- 
bert of Gloucester. Yet ‘tis sweet—yet “tis sweet 

To be held in thraldom by them— 
And oh, cold the heart they greet 

If it e’er hath power to fly them! 
Soul and sense and mind are lost 


Have a care! have a care! 
| 
| 


Linger’d long beneath the skies : 
Joy and mirth are seated there, 

Cupid’s darts are in each glance— 
Have a care,—have a care! 

Every soul their looks entrance. 


Henry, thurg Goddes fultome, king on Eng- 
Henry, through God’s support, king of Eng- 


1 Lere, learn, “ His true surname. ? Fand, found . 


3 Lewed, illiterate, the opposite of lered, learned. The! While their glance is o'er you, 
word lewd has now a much worse signification. * Whilk, And your heart in tumults toss‘d 
which. *Couth most, most quantyse ; could do most cun- Long as they're before you! 


ning things. 
‘ Hubbub. ? Mahometanism. * Lose. Xenia, Ohio. 
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Notices of New @Works. 


A System of Logic Ratiocinatwe and Inductive; Being a 
connected view of the Principles of Evidence and the Meth- 
ods of Scientific Investigation. By John Stuart Mill. 
New York: Harper §- Brothers. 1846. 


We have heretofore called attention briefly to this work. 
It is not one calculated to attract the general reader. Even 
those who lay claims to a desire for solid and useful know- 
ledge often turn with aversion from what they contemptu- 
ously term Metaphysics,—underrating its utility to justify 
their own ignorance of, or indifference to it. We do not 
now mean to enter into any discussion of the importance 
and utility of mental Philosophy; for these, like the ad- 
vantages of education, require an acquaintance with the 
subject in order tobe fully appreciated. But we desire only 
to point out the character and standing of the work before 
us, to those who will not be driven from it by the matters 
of which it treats. 

We find it spoken of by Mr. Morell in his History of the 
Speculative Philosophy of the 19th century, in the follow- 
ing manner. In speaking of the Sensational or Lockian 
school of Philosophy, Mr. Morell says, 


“ There is one work, however, recently published, of so 
great and unquestionable merit, that it were wrong to omit a 
distinct mention of it, in estimating the sensational phe- 
nomena of the present age,—I mean a work entitled, “A 
system of Logic Ratiocinative and Inductive,” by John 
Stuart Mill. The author, it is true, aims simply at dis- 
covering and expounding the proper methods of investiga- 
ling truth, without pledging himself to any system of spec- 
ulative philosophy ; but still there are so many points of a 
speculative nature touched upon, all in the spirit of the 
‘ Analysis’ above considered, that he must necessarily be 
regarded as a partisan of the modern Lockian school of 
inetaphysics.” 


Then after deducing some evidences of Mr. Mill's adhe- 
rence to this school, and stating his objections to some of 
his views, the author continues, 

‘Although, as we have seen, there are some points in 
the work to which we cannot agree, yet we cheerfully al- 
low, that it must be placed among the very first efforts of 
philosophical thinking in our own country. We believe 
that the ‘System of Logie’ is yet destined to bring forth 
beneficial results, which years to come will in all probabil- 
ity fail to exhaust.” 

The publishers evince a just and firm reliance in the 
steady increase of liberal learning in our country, by thus 
investing their capital in works for which there is not likely 
to be any great immediate demand. The History of Mr. 
Morell, from which we have quoted, has not yet been re- 
pubiished in this country. In some parts it is almost ne- 
cessarily meagre and unsatisfactory. But we have read 
most of it with pleasure and profit. It supplies some de- 
siderata which we had long needed ; upholding a spiritual 
and Christian Philosophy, removed from sensationalism 
and materialism, on the one hand, and from tsysticisin and 
Pantheism on the other. Wecommend the work cordially. 


It may be obtained through Messrs. D. Appleton 4 Co., New 
York. 


STEVENS’ HISTORY OF GEORGIA. 


“The regular monthly meeting of the Georgia Historical 
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Society was held at their rooms on Monday evening last. 
The President, Hon. J. M. Wayne, took the Chair. 

“The Rev. Dr. Stevens, the Historiographer of the So- 
ciety was present. He madea statement to the Society of 
the progress which he had made in writing the History of 
Georsia, and submitted a prospectus of the work, which he 
would be able to put to press in October next. The His- 
tory will comprise two volumes, of which the first is com- 
pleted, and is now ready for the press. 
order, it will Le divided into five periods. 

1. The Ante-Colonial Period. 

2. Georgia under the Trustees, 

3. Georgia under the Royal Governors. 

4. Georgia in the Revolution. 

5. Georgia an independent State. 

Dr. Stevens proposes to publish his History by subscrip- 
tion, at $2 50 per volame. Dr, Stevens retired at an early 
hour, being compelled to leave town by Rail-Road, on his 
return to Athens. After his departure, the prospectus was 
handed round among members, and the handsome subscrip- 
tion was made for fifty-five volumes. The historiographer 
made his acknowledgments to the Society for the impor- 
tant aid which they had given him, in accomplishing his 
work, and particularly for the transcripts of documentary 
history which they had procured for him from London, at 
considerable expense. It is hoped that this expense will 
be refunded by the liberality of the Legislature, incurred 
as it was by a Society of small means, for the honor and 
durable advantage of Georgia.” 


In chronologic 


Griswo.p’s Prose Writers or AMERICA. 


In order not to be too far behind the times, we have al- 
ready laid before our readers a review of this work, taken 
from the Literary World and written by its then Editor, 
Mr. Dayehinek. 

It is but fair to state that this review has been pronoun- 
ced unjust: and some have denounced it as malicious,—~ 
insinuating that some private animosity has thus vented 
itself. Of these things we know nothing; and feel little 
interestin them. We looked upon the “ Literary World” 
as an organ of independent criticism, and did not deem it 
impossible that independence and truth might sometimes 
require severity. 

It has also been stated that Mr. Duychinck was himself 
inaccurate in correcting the supposed mistakes of Mr. Gris- 
wold; of which an instance is given, in the fact that Dr, 
Robinson himself was the authority on woieh Mr. Griswold 
asserted that Dr. R. was descended from Robinson of Ley- 
den. These matters we now leave to Mr. Duychinck and 
those whom they concern more than they dous. Mr. D., 
we may add en passant, has resigned the Editorial chair of 
the * Literary World ;” and been succeeded by Charles F. 
Hoffinan, from whom at least the ‘ Prose Writers” and 
** Poets and Poetry of America” are likely to receive am- 
ple justice ; for noone is more indebted to those works than 
himself. He is thus fortunate in being something of a pet 
of Mr. Griswold both in Prose and Poetry. 

When we copied the review, (or as Mr. Griswold has 
it, “* reviewal,”) alluded to, we had not seen the “ Prose 
Writers ;” but through the publishers, Carey and Hart, and 
Messrs. Drinker and Morris, have since had an opportunity 
of examining it. 

Books issued in the North are often widely reviewed and 
noticed before they reach us in the South. If, therefore, 
they attract much attention upon their first appearance, we 
are placed at considerable disadvantage. We must either 
make use of the critiques of others before we see the books, 
or ran the risk of reiterating opinions already expressed, 
unless some good fortune should enable us to say something 
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new on a subject already handled by others. It may well 
happen. however, that we may be enabled to see things 
in a different light from our northern authors and critics, 
especially whenever they take a view of our Literature, or 
whatever appertains to us. The current of information is 
from North to South ; as it has hitherto been from Europe,— 
especially England.—to the United States. The United 
States are far better informed in regard to England, than 
England in regard to them; and the Soath is far better ac- 
quainted with the mind and character of theNorth, than the 
North with those of the South. Hence, even those in the 
North who have no sectional, or anti-slavery prejudices 
against us, may slight or do us injustice from a want of infor- 
mation, or from not being in the habit of turning their 
thoughts Southward. 

In preparing his Prose Writers of America, Mr. Griswol¢, 
we fear, was under the influence of sectional prejudices, 
and also lacked some knowledge which his undertaking de- 
manded. 

“ Nor is the absence,” says he, “ of a wealthy class, with 
leisure for such tranquil pursuits, to be much lamented. 
The privileged classes of all nations have been drones. 
We have in the Southern States of this republic a large 
class with ample fortunes, leisure and quiet; but they have 
done comparatively nothing in the fields of intellectual ex- 
erlion, except when startled into spasmodic activity by 
conflicts of interest with the North.” 

We would not lightly charge Mr. G. with insinuating 


that the “ wealthy class” of the South are * drones ;” but | 


the expressions already quoted seem to intimate as much,— 
especially when taken in connection with another sen- 
tence, which is as follows :— Our wise at.d liberal mer- 
chants, manufacturers, farmers and professional men,—we 
have no drones,—are begianing to uuderstand that the true 
doctrine of progress is comprised in the word culture.” 

When a wealthy Southern planter becomes a drone, be- 
cause he works slaves superintended by his managers, then 
will head merchants and manufacturers, who employ their 
clerks, operatives and overseers, be drones also. Svuthern 
merchants, farmers and professional men have as little op- 
portunity or temptation to become drones, as any people in 
the world. What has all at once become of the fops, dan- 
dies, loafers, and spendthrifts, who often squander the 
hard earnings inherited from their industrious parents,— 
of all whom we have heard in former times in the North? 
We do not utter these things by way of reproach, but in 
self-defence. Is it not strange, that men, claiming to be 
imbued with a spirit of nationality, should be able to show 
so plainly to foreigners how those things for whose absence 
they reproach us, canrot yet be reasonably expected from 
us, from the stage of progress in which ve are, and yet for- 
get both the philosophy and the candor which they recom- 
mend to the foreigner, and commit towards one portion of 
their own country a greater folly and injustice than the 
foreigner does to the whole? We have never experienced 
the first sectional prejudice ; though we possess strong 
natal attachments; and we do scorn that narrow-minded- 
ness which regards Philadelphia, New York and Boston, 
as America. Mr. Griswold has neither the liberal spirit, 
nor the extensive knowledge to give an impartial account 
of American Literature. 

This might open to us a wide and welcome field; but we 
must confine ourselves to only a few hints. A wealthy 
class are uscful for the promotion of Literature and Art,— 
especially in their higher efforts,—at least as consumers, or 
patrons, And many, like Prescott in prosecuting his His- 
torical researches, and boldly and independently Jaying 
their brilliant results befure the world, have found a hand- 
seme income no hindrance. Again, we might show how 


liale Mr Griswold understands the leisure of wealthy 
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| Southern “drones ;” and that leisure is not the only thing 
requisite to the production of literary works. This cer- 
itainly requires time, and Southerners have, indeed, time 
| for accomplishing much more than they do. Buttheir time 
\is not mispent; though as yet it is mostly employed in 
acquisition ‘instead of reproduction. Their “spasmodic 
activity” is admitted to evince the existeace of mental en- 
lergy; and even inthe work before us, the South can, at 
least by a “‘ spasmodic” effort, lay claim to preéminence in 
all the higher attributes of greatness which our [nstitutions, 
and the progress of our country as applicable to the whole, 
and not to one section, have yet developed. 
Marshall, Jefferson, Madison, Wm. Wirt, Washington 
Allston, John C. Cathoun, John P. Kennedy, Legaré, W. 
Gilmore Simms, Edgar A. Poe, Audubon are no unworthy 


omg i of the galaxy in which Mr. Griswold has placed 
them. 


And besides these names, Mr. Griswold should have 
either substituted some others fromthe South in the places 
‘already filled from the North, or have added them to his list. 

Lee's Napoleon, Lee’s Memoirs, Ramsay’s History of the 
United States and several State Histories, equally entitled 
to special mention with Belknap’‘s, are entirely omitted. 

The works of Professor George Tucker,—now of Phila- 
delphia, late of the University of Virginia,—are several 
times referred to in the Introduction ; but in the body of the 
work, he is made to give place to writers of a volume of 
Tales, or a few as yet uncollected Essays and Reviews. 
We do not begrudge the space and preéminence allotted to 
| these rising young authors ;—Good speed them! though the 
propriety of adopting a plan so wide as thus prematurely to 
'embrace them, may well be doulited. Professor Beverley 
Tucker, of William & Mary, is not once mentioned by 
Mr. Griswold. Was Mr. G. ignorant of his claims, or did 
he dispute them altogether? If the latter, it is very much to 
be regretted that he was not equally as severe in some other 
instances. Yes, Judge Tucker, the author of an alle work on 
Government, published right under Mr. Griswold’s nose,— 
the pungent and discriminating reviewer, the profound and 
brilliant Essayist, the successful novelist, and the author of 
several poems which cannot be excluded from the next edi- 
tion of the ** Poets and Poetry of America,” upon any prin- 
ciple adopted in its compilation, is not even once referred 
to! Verily, in justice to the alleged literary poverty of the 
South, her few representatives might have been put for- 
ward ; and if not done upon the score of justice, it might 
surely have been done upon that of a little generosity. 
Judge Tucker's Miscellanies even would not suffer from a 
comparison with those of either Everett, though they are 
entirely different. 

Again, Mr. Dew is barely alluded to; and then in rather 
the wrong place. Nearly every other writer on the pro- 
tective policy, down to Mr. Secretary Walker, is carefully 
enumerated ; and then is added, that ** works on Political 
Economy have also been written by Mr. Cardoza, Profes- 
sor Dew,” &c.,&c. Now, we believe that the only pub- 
lished work of Prof. Dew on Political Economy proper, is 
devoted to the Tariff ; and some of the other opponents of 
that policy may be largely indebted to him for their argu- 
ments. Dr. Lieber, of South Carolina, is entirely omitted. 

We are glad to see such full justice done to one of our 
Southern authors, Mr. Simms; but how far this is due to 
some Northern associations, or some lucky tour to the 
North, we cannot say. Mrs. Ellett, Mrs. Worthington and 
Mrs, Hentz might have been noticed by the same charity 
which admitted some of their cotemporaries. 

We are glad to see our young friend and correspondent, 
'Lea, remembered by Mr. G. for his contributions to Con- 
chology, in the “Transactions of the American Philoso- 
| phieal Society.” But the same spirit, if it were not a mere 
perscnal favor, would have brought to notice other young 
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men, whom we could name; among them, our young friend, 
Dr. Lawrence Smith, who became so well known by his 
contributions to Sillimans’ Journal, and his lectures on 
Chemistry in the city of Charleston, that he was recom- 
mended to the Emperor of Turkey who wished a scienti- 
fic Agriculturist, and has been since made by that Emperor 
superintendent of all his mines. 


We may here note, that Mr. Griswold in what he says 
of our attainments in Chemistry, omits all notice of the 
works and services of Dr. Draper! Of Astronomy he says 
nothing, and forgets, or neglects altogether our National Ob- 
servatory, under Lieut. Maury, whose observations and dis- 
coveries have already attracted attention. We concur with 
Mr. Griswold in his aims in regard to an international co- 
pyright and Americanism in our literature ; though we may 
differ with him as to the taste with which he has advocated 
them, and as to some of his views in connection with them. 
But what a commentary upon his oft protruded nationality 
is the omission of our only national offering to the Genius 
of Learning ! 


We have not yet quite done with the deficiencies, avoidable 
deficiencies, of the Introductory Essay. Professor Anthon 
is mentioned only in connection with the Latin classics. 

Only the “*Crania Americana” of Dr. Morton is men- 
tioned ; whilst his ‘* Crania Egyptiaca” more fully sustains 
the claims which are set up for the other work. Some of 
our inferior travellers have the post of precedence assigned 
them. 

In Mathematics, Day, Davies, Bonnycastle and a host of 
others are entirely omitted. Now these are deficiencies 
which occur to us, with our slight knowledge of the whole 
range of American Letters. It may be said, the author 
could not have enumerated every body. Very true; but 
then he ought to have omitted many more. And on any 
principle of just discrimination, this would have been done ; 
whilst others now omitted would have been honored witha 
biography and perhaps a few extracts; and others have 
been left for the future to unfold and verify the promise of 
the present. 

When the articles which now constitute this Introducto- 
ry Essay, first appeared in the National Intelligencer, we 
noticed their defectiveness ; but took it for granted that this 
would he cured by subsequent research, ere any more ambi- 
tious use was made of them. How far this has been done, 
we can not say positively; but with the aid of memory 
alone, we do not discover that many if any improvements 
have been made. 

An inherent defect in the work is a want of propor- 
tion; the beauty of which the author perceives and ad- 
mires in Mr. Prescott. We do not comp'ain of the lar- 
gest space granted to any one author, nor that no extracts 
are given from some of the greatest; but there should have 
been more consistency one way or the other. From the 
difficulty of conveying any adequate idea of the diction 
and style of thought of a varied prose writer, by brief ex- 
tracts, we incline to the opinion, that the only judicious 
work of the kind to be undertaken is a simple literary 
biographical dictionary ; a digested History of Literature, 
or a much more voluminous collection of Extracts, and 
still confined within a narrower circle of authors. 


In all that we have said, we wish allowance to he made 
in favor of the author for the difficulties of a first attempt. 

What then are the merits of the work? Its olject is a 
goodone. It is useful for the biographical and bibliogra- 
phical notices, and in some instances for the extracts, which 
it contains ; and for its enumeration of most of the Ameri- 
can authors of any note. It is also well and handsomely 
published, (as Carey & Hart rarely fail to do:) and embel- 


Sartain,~—of Edwards, Story, Irving, Audubon, Wilde, J. P. 
Kennedy, Prescott, Emerson and Hoffwan. 
As before stated, Drinker §- Morris have the work. 





Booxs or TRAVELS. 


1, We have from Lea & Blanchard, through Drinker & 
Morris, An Overland Journey round the World, during the 
years 1841-2. By Sir George Simpson, Governor in Chief 
of the Hudson's Bay Company’s Territories. 

This is a very interesting work, and may be regarded as 
peculiarly valuable for the authentic and late information it 
contains respecting the British Possessions on our North- 
ern frontier. Starting from London, thence to Boston, 
thence to Montreal, and so on to the N. W. by Winnipeg 
and the Lake of the Woods to the Pacific, and thence to 
Kamschatka, Siberia, Russia and thence to London, Sir 
George Simpson has made the first over-land circu:t of our 
globe. Ledyard & Cochrane had attempted it, by taking 
an Easterly course; but both returned before they 
reached the American continent. Whether or not they 
would have succeeded by going Westwardly, and thus 
reserving Kamschatka and the Russian dominions for 
the last, we can not positively assert; as even the few 
years which have elapsed since their attempts, have made 
wonderful changes both in the spirit and the means of lo- 
comotion. It is probable however that they would have 
succeeded. 

In addition to the Russian Empire and British America, 
our author has given a view of upper California and the 
Sandwich Islands. But as we can not here give even an 
imperfect sketch of the work, we must refer our readers to 
its pages ; which have been printed from the authors own 
MS. 

2. Speaking of Islands in the Pacific, naturally leads us 
to the next work, Omoo: A Narrative of Adventures in the 
South Seas. By Herman Melville, author of ** Typee, or 
the Marquesas.” 

Mr. Melville has enjoyed a new and interesting field of 
adventure ; but with his animated and vivid style, humor- 
ous vein and sailor-like spirit, might venture to lead his 
readers, with renewed pleasure, even over well beaten 
tracks, There appears at times rather a license in the tone 
and spirit of the book ; but from a sailor, under such cir- 
cumstances, this might be expected. The author, till lately 
unknown in that line, we believe, has suddenly risen to 
quite an eminence both at home and abroad. 

The Title, “*Omoo,” is borrowed from the language of 
the Marquesas [slands, where among other things, it signi- 
fies a Rover, and well indicates the situation of the author 
wandering from island to island. The work is handsomely 
published (and bound !) by Harper 4 Brothers, and may be 
had of Drinker & Morris. 


3. It is a pity that Mr. Melville could not conduct us in 
the place of Mr. Lanman, in his very romantic and pictu- 
resque tour to the upper Mississippi and the Lakes; and 
which he has only passalily deseribed in his “ Summer in 
the Wilderness ; Embracing a Canoe Voyage up the Missis- 
sippi and around Lake Superior. 

Mr. Lanman’s sketches are often graphic, but rarely if 
ever vivid; and too inanimate for such a professed lover of 
Nature andof Art. In the place of genuine enthusiasm he 
has rather an unpleasant egotism; and when most called 
for and indulged, his bursts of feelings do not seem deep 
and spontaneous. The work itself contains an illustration 
of what we say. The author attempts some raptures when 
he revisits his native, belove’, and we may adi beautifal, 
Michigan. 





lished with portraits,—by various artists and engraved by 





“ This is the country where I spent the morning of my 
days ;—the theatre where my future character in the drama 
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of life was formed and first acted out. Remote from the| He says, in concluding his memoir, “ neither bopes nor 


glitter and noise of the great human world, | used to wan- | fears of a personal nature have had the slightest influence 


der alone through its dark forests, and bathe in its pure 
streams, without a care or thought to mar the peacefulness 
of life. A thousand words, now full of meaning, and fa- 
miliar to my ear, were then but unmeaning sounds. Those 
were the days when I| sported on the lap of nature, feeling 
it to be a Inxury to breathe. Will they ever return? Ask 
that evening breeze whether it will ever again cool the fe- 
vered brow of that dying man? But very dear to me are my 
recollections of Michigan, and | would not part with thei 
for the treasures of the world.” 

A little farther on, he quotes from a friend,—now residing 
in Michigan, who had spent several years in Europe,—the 
following passage. 

“*O, such trees as we have here! Magnificent, tall, 
large-leafed, umbrageous. Val!lombrosa, the far-famed Val- 
lombrosa of Tuscany, is nothing to the thousand Vallom- 
brosas here! A fig for your Italian scenery! This is the 
country where nature reigns in her virgin beauty; where 
trees grow, where corn grows ; where men grow better than 
they do any where else in the world. This is the land to 
study nature in all her luxuriant charms, under glorious 
green branches, among singing birds and laughing streams ; 
this is the land to hear the cooing of the turtle-dove, in far, 
deep, cool, sylvan bowers; to feel your soul expand under 
the mighty influences of nature in her primitive beauty and 
strength.’ ” 

Now, we may be mistaken in judging from this one para- 
graph; but we think that the friend has more soul for these 
things than our author, and would prove a more spirited 
and captivating guide in the wilderness and on lake and 
stream. Still it is worth the trouble and the expense to 
take the tour with Mr. Lanman, in the neat series of Ap- 
pleton’s Literary Miscellany of choice Books; of which it 
forms the 28th No. Ball, Harold & Co. have it for sale at 
their neat and well-stored establishment on Shockoe Hill. 





Messrs. Ball, Harold & Co. have also from the press of 
the same publishers, D. Appleton 4 Co., and forming the 
291h No. of the same series, a new work by the popular, 
chaste and useful authoress, Mrs. Ellis. It is styled “ Pre- 
vention better than Cure; or the Moral Wants of the World 
we live in.”” We are hardly optimist enough to believe that 
these great wants ure likely to be more than scantily sup- 
plied, but the writer will hive done a good work, if she suc- 
ceed in impressing upon only one mind and heart a deter- 
mination to live by the old adage that *‘an ounce of pre- 
vention is better than a pound of cure.” 

Besides their Miscellany and valuable Standard Historical 
Library, the Appletons are issuing A Library of Popular 
Reading. The 5th No. just received contains * Hill Side 
and Border Sketches: with Legends of the Cheviots and the 
Lammermuir,” By W. H. Maxwell. We have looked 
into it enough to desire to look farther, did time and oppor- 
tunity permit. Our readers can judge of the interest of 
the Cheviot and Lammermuir legends from the use that 
has already been made of * the like o’ them.” 





Carey & Hart have issued as the 7 and 8 Nos. of their 
Library for the people, 

Lives of the Early British Dramatists. 1n two neat vols. 
These lives are republished from the Moxon edition of the 
elder British Dramatists, for which they were written, with 
one exception, by Campbell, Gifford, Darley and Leigh 
Hunt. Barry Cornwall wiote a Life of Ben Jonson, to 
be prefixed to his works in the series; but the Editor did 
wisely in substituting for it the Memoir of that author by 
Gifford. This we particularly recommend, for nearly eve- 
ry quality that could make it interesting or valuable. With 
what a hearty good will does the writer defend Jonson 
from the slanders and misrepresentations that had so long 
been heaped upon “rare old Ben!” We think he might 
have spared poor Drummond and other offenders a little 
more ; but this sort of mercy was not among Gifford’s traits. 


o 





upon the conduct of the undertaking ; what has been strong- 
ly felt has been strongly expressed; and if, before the oc- 
casional warmth of my language be challenged, the vio- 
lence and injustice which | have had to repel be examined, 
I shall not, in this instance at least, be alarmed at the re- 
sult.” 

By-the-by, we once received a quiz because one of our 
compositors, or correspondents mispelt Ben Jo(h)nson. A 
huge fault, it is true! bet of which we are guiltless ; though _ 
ofien committed by greater than we. ** Rare Ben” himself 
always wrote Jonson; but even in the letters patent in 
which Charles |. renews to the poet the annuity granted by 
James ; and adds, “ one terse of Spanish Canary wine, un- 
to the said Benjamin Johnson and his assigns during the 
term of his natural life out of our store of wines yearly, 
and from time to time remayninge at or in our cellers with- 
in or belonging to our palace of Whitehall,”—the name is 
spelt, (at least printed,) both with and without the h. Jon- 
son is generally familiarly alluded to, or spoken of, as 
“Rare Ben Jonson ;" which is said to have originated as 
follows. He died on the 6th of August, 1637, and was bu- 
riedin Westminster Abbey. A common pavement stone was 
laid over hisgrave. * His friends designed to raise a noble 
monument to his memory, by subscription, and till this was 
ready, nothing more was required than to cover his ashes 
decently with the stone which had been removed. While 
this was doing, Aubrey tells us, Sir John Young, of Great 
Milton, Oxfordshire, whom he familiarly calls Jack Young, 
chanced to pass through the Abbey, and not enduring that 
the remains of so great a man should lie at all without a 
memorial, gave one of the workmen eighteen pence to cut 
the words in question —‘ O Rare Ben Jonson.’ ” 


How many gvod intentions of erecting “noble monu- 
ments” to the worthy dead. have been thus broken and for- 
gotten! There was one of these intentions to erect a mon- 
ument in Virginia to the memory of Washington, and the 
State coffers have long contained some thousands of dol- 
lars contributed for thislaudable object; and which some 
have insinuated might never be restored. This we deem 
impossible, but when will it be appropriated to the lofty 
purpose to which it was first devoted ? 

Of Shakspeare it is useless to speak ; for lives of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Massinger and Ford, Wycherly, Con- 
greve, Vanbrugh and Farquhar, the volumes ean be eon- 
sulted. Nash g: Woodhouse have them. 


N. & W. have also, “ The Cadet de Colobritres. 
of the old Conve nts of Paris. Translated from the French 
ot Madame Charles Reybaud. Spoken of favorably by the 
Foreign Quarterly Review ;—published by Carey & Hart. 


A Tale 


We also find upon our table, No. 22, of the splendid 
Pictorial History of England, and a small, neat volume of 
Feld’s Scripture Illustrated, by interesting facts, incilents 
and anecdotes, With an Introduction by Rev. John Todd, 
D. D.: both from the Harpers, through Drinker 4- Morns. 
Part Ill. of Ranké's History of the Reformation in Germa- 
my Translated from the German ly Sarah Austin ;—and 

ohnson's Dictionary of Gardening, Edited with numerous 
additions by David Landreth of Philadelphia,—hoth from 
Leu and Blanchard, through Drinker 6- Morris. ‘The Cen- 
tral School Reader: Being a collection of Essays and Ex- 
tracts from approved authors. Compiled by the “ Female 


| Association for ihe improvement of juvenile books ;”"— and 


A Grammar of the English Language. adapted to the schools 
of America. By Jus. R. Chandler, Editor of the Philadel- 
phia U. 5S. Gazette, who amidst the turmoil of polities, 
yet finds time to cultivate and diffuse a taste for literature, 
and to promote the great interests of education ;—both 
works from Thomas, Cowperthwaite & Co., through Drinker 
and Morris. Mrs. T'uthill's Juvenile Geography {rom Lind- 
say and Blakiston. A small treatise on Chess,—-one of 
Appleton’s Manuals of Utility, Practical information and 
universal Knowledge, through Ball, Harold & Co;—and 
Leonard Scott & Co’s Republicaticns of the Westminster 
and London Quarterly Reviews, through the agents, Nash & 
Woodhouse. 














